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REAR  ADMIRAL 

JAMES  E.  JOUETT 


A  Distinguished  Kentuckian  and  a 
Heroic  Naval  Officer 


BY  GEORGE  BABER 


REAR  ADMIRAL  JAMES  E.  JOUETT. 
A  Distinguished  Kentuckian  and  A  Heroic  Naval  Officer. 


The  history  of  Kentucky's  dis- 
tinguished sons  would  be  incom- 
plete, should  it  omit  the  late  Ad- 
miral Jouett,  whose  brilliant  ser- 
vice in  our  Civil  War  won  for 
him  high  rank  and  enduring  fame. 
He  was  born  at  Lexington,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1828,  and  died  at  his 
country  home,  Sandy  Springs, 
Maryland,  near  Washington  City, 
September  30,  1902,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  period 
of  his  actual  Naval  Service  em- 
braced nearly  forty-nine  years,  be- 
ginning as  a  midshipman  Septem- 
ber 10,  1841,  and  terminating  as  a 
Eear  Admiral  on  the  retired  list, 
February  27,  1890,  having  reached 
the  statutory  age  of  sixty-two 
years. 

In  the  course  of  his  service,  as 
here  indicated,  Jouett  rose  from 
Midshipman  in  1841  to  Passed 
Midshipman,  August  10,  1847;  to 
Master,  September  14,  1855;  to 
Lieutenant,  September  15,  1855; 
to  Lieutenant  Commander,  July 
16,  1862;  to  Commander,  July  25, 
1866 ;  to  Captain,  January  6,  1874 ; 
to  Commodore,  January  11,  1883; 
and  to  Eear  Admiral,  February  19, 
1886.  The  records  of  the  Navy 
show  that,  during  the  Civil  War, 
he  served  on  board  of  the  United 


States  Steamer,  Michigan,  from 
April  to  June,  1861 ;  on  the  United 
States  Steamer,  Santee,  from  June, 
1861,  to  January,  1862;  on  the 
United  States  Steamer,  Michigan, 
from  April,  1862  to  March,  1863; 
in  command  of  the  United  States 
Steamer,  Cuyler,  from  March  to 
September,  1863;  in  command  of 
the  United  States  Steamer,  Meta- 
comet  from  September,  1863,  to 
December,  1864 ;  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
New  York,  from  March  to  August, 
1865;  on  leave  of  absence,  due  to 
illness,  from  August  to  December, 
1865;  and  at  the  Naval  Eendez- 
vous,  Philadelphia,  from  January, 
1866,  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  dates  here  given  supply  only 
the  outline  of  Jouett 's  naval  ca- 
reer which,  from  time  to  time,  was 
replete  with  interesting  events 
and,  likewise,  with  such  activities 
as  tested  at  once  the  fidelity,  the 
intelligence,  the  endurance  and  the 
courage  of  the  educated  sailor. 
For  twenty  years  he  followed  the 
disciplined  and  arduous  service  of 
warships  manned  and  ready  for 
possible  action  against  a  foreign 
foe ;  and,  then,  for  two  decades,  he 
was  a  heroic  participant  in  such 
warlike  struggles  on  the  wave  as 
awaken    the  slumbering  ocean  by 
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thunder-peals   of    battle    and    the 
havoc  of  death  itself. 

The  fame  of  Jouett  is  mainly 
due  to  his  service  in  the  Civil  War. 
His  qualities  as  a  fighter  were 
splendidly  demonstrated  in  that 
desperate  battle  in  the  Bay  of  Gal- 
veston when,  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 7,  1861,  holding  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  on  the  Frigate  San- 
tee  in  the  Gulf  Squadron,  under 
McKean,  he  made  himself  a  con- 
spicuous hero  by  his  prompt  action 
in  conducting  a  perilous  expedition 
against  the  Confererate  war  ves- 
sel, Royal  Yacht,  off  Galveston, 
capturing  and  destroying  the  cele- 
brated vessel.  In  that  engagement 
he  exhibited  extraordinary  cour- 
age. He  received  a  pike  wound  in 
the  arm  and  side  which  was  well- 
nigh  fatal.  In  recognition  of  his 
self-poised  and  gallant  deportment 
in  the  affair,  he  was  recommended 
by  Captain  Henry  Eagle,  of  the 
Santee,  for  "a  command  suitable 
to  his  rank,"  complimented  in 
General  Orders  by  Flag  Officer, 
Wm.  W.  McKean,  and  called  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  personally  received 
the  expression  of  the  Departmen- 
tal appreciation  of  his  daring  and 
brilliant  achievement,  the  language 
of  the  Secretary,  addressing  Flag 
Officer  McKean,  of  the  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, being  as  follows : 

"The  Department  cannot,  in  too 
high  terms,  express  its  admiration 
of  the  daring  and  successful  ex- 
ploit of  Lieutenant  Jouett  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  him.  The 
capture  of  a  schooner,  well -manned 
and  well  armed,  and  with  every 
advantage  of  resistance,  after  a 
desperate    encounter,    speaks   well 


for  the  intrepidity  and  bravery  of 
the  captors." 

The  incidents  of  this  notable 
naval  battle  and  the  incurrence  of 
the  distressful  wound  which  Jouett 
received  on  board  the  Royal  Yacht 
were  subsequently  described  in 
graphic  terms  by  himself  in  a  let- 
ter, dated  eighteen  years  there- 
after, March  9,  1879,  and  addressed 
to  Secretary  Thompson,  of  the 
Navy,  from  which  the  following 
quotation  is  made : 

"In  the  month  of  November, 
1861,  when  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
Frigate  Santee  then  lying  off  the 
harbor  of  Galveston,  Texas,  I  vol- 
unteered to  take  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Confederate  vessels, 
General  Rusk  and  Royal  Yacht, 
then  lying  in  that  port.  My  re- 
quest was  granted  and  the  San- 
tee's  two  launches  with  about  forty 
men,  were  placed  under  my  com- 
mand for  this  purpose.  Lientenant 
Mitchell  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
second  launch,  assisted  by  Mate 
Adams ;  Gunner  Carter  and  myself 
went  in  the  first  launch.  The  lat- 
ter boat  was  provided  with  a 
twelve-pound  howitzer,  loaded 
shells,  with  long  fuses  to  be  thrown 
down  the  hatchways;  and  port- 
fires, fire-balls  and  slow-matches 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  ves- 
sels, were  also  supplied  to  the 
boats.  Everything  being  ready,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  we  started 
up  the  harbor  to  attack  the  Con- 
federate vessels  then  lying  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  San- 
tee, Our  plan  was  to  surprise  the 
General  Rusk  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  that  being  the  larger 
craft;  and,  afterwards,  to  capture 
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the  Royal  Yacht.  *  *  *  The 
second  launch  ran  into  my  boat, 
breaking  my  oars  and  making  a 
noise.  This  discovered  us  to  the 
crew  of  the  General  Rusk.  The 
attempt  at  surprise  having  been 
frustrated,  I  deemed  it  unwise  to 
attack  the  General  Rusk,  as  she 
carried  four  guns  and  had  a  large 
crew.  I,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  I  had  made 
Captain  Eagle,  abandoned  the  at- 
tack on  the  General  Rusk  and  gave 
the  orders  'pull  for  the  schooner, 
second  launch  board  on  the  star- 
board bow;'  'first  launch  on  the 
starboard  beam.'  *  *  *  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  until  we  were 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
schooner,  when  I  was  hailed — 
'boat  ahoy!' — to  which  hail  I  gave 
no  reply,  but  called  out  to  my 
crew,  'give  way  strong,  men!' 
'ready  with  the  gun,  Mr.  Carter.' 
Again  came  the  hail  from  the 
schooner,  'boat  ahoy,'  to  which  my 
only  answer  was  'giveway  strong 
boys— fire!  Mr.  Carter.'  The 
primer  being  damp,  the  gun  failed 
to  go  off.  'Trail  oars — stand  by 
the  board,'  were  the  next  orders 
given.  Mr.  Carter,  the  gunner, 
ever  quick  and  ready,  at  this  mo- 
ment re-primed  and  fired  the  gun, 
and  a  shell  pierced  the  schooner 
below  the  water  line.  Mr.  Carter 
alone,  of  all  the  party,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  schooner,  leaping 
upon  her  deck,  pistol  in  hand,  at 
the  moment  of  firing  his  gun. 
*  *  *  The  second  launch  was 
firing  into  us  from  the  port  beam. 
Instead  of  obeying  the  order  to 
'board  on  the  starboard  bow/  the 
second  launch  had  taken  a  position 
on     the     schooner's     port     beam, 


about  twenty  yards  off.  Mistak- 
ing us  for  Confederates,  the  crew 
of  the  second  launch  poured  their 
fire  into  our  boat.  In  despair,  I 
shouted  to  them  to  cease  firing,  but 
the  noise  of  the  engagement 
drowned  my  cries.  I  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  while  my  four 
after-oarsmen  were  pulling  the 
boat  up  to  the  schooner,  to 
make  the  rest  of  my  men  lie  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  launch  to  save 
their  lives  from  the  fire  of  our 
friends.  As  our  launch  again 
neared  the  schooner,  coming  under 
her  starboard  counter,  I  sprang 
to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  seized  the 
painter,  leaped  on  board  the 
schooner,  (Royal  Yacht)  hauled 
up  our  boat,  and  made  her  fast  to 
the  main  wheel  caval.  I  called  to 
my  men,  'Now  is  your  time!  Come 
on  board!'  I  was  in  despair,  lest 
Carter  (the  gunner)  should  be 
killed  before  we  could  go  to  his 
assistance.  As  I  turned,  after 
making  the  boat  fast  to  go  forward, 
I  ran  against  a  pike  held  by  a  man 
who  was  braced  in  the  cabin  hatch- 
way. For  an  instant  it  took  my 
breath  away  and  dazed  me.  I 
found  myself  sitting  on  the  schoon- 
er's rail,  with  not  the  faintest  idea 
that  I  had  been  wounded.  I  sup- 
posed that  I  had  run  against  a 
spear  or  other  obstruction,  and 
received  a  severe  blow.  Eecover- 
ing  myself  in  a  moment,  and 
totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  sharp  blade  of  a  spike  had 
passed  through  my  right  arm  and 
penetrated  my  side  and  was  then 
sticking  in  my  body,  I  turned  to 
go.  The  man  holding  the  pike, 
finding  that  I  was  not  dead,  gave 
a  powerful  thrust  to  push  me  over- 
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board.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
realizing  my  situation,  I  threw  my- 
self back,  with  my  leg  over  the  rail 
and,  with  my  left  hand,  seized  the 
pike,  the  blade  of  which  was  still 
in  my  body,  and  sprang  forward. 
As  my  enemy  held  onto  the  other 
end  of  the  pike,  it  brought  up 
against  the  corner  of  the  hatch- 
way and  was  broken.  The  man 
then  let  go.  I  drew  the  broken 
pike  from  my  side,  struck  him  over 
the  head  with  it,  and,  then,  threw 
it  overboard.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  this  occurred  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  much 
quicker  than  the  story  can  be  told. 
*  *  *  I  found  great  difficulty 
in  giving  an  order.  The  pike 
seemed  to  have  injured  my  right 
lung.  Wrapping  the  folds  of  my 
Crimean  shirt  around  my  fingers, 
I  stopped  up  the  hole  in  my  side. 
This  made  my  breathing  easier. 
Thus  I  sat  for  three  long  weary 
hours.     *     *     # 

"The  result  of  this  expedition 
was  the  destruction  of  the  schooner 
and  the  capture  of  thirteen  pris- 
oners. How  many  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  we  never  knew.  Of 
our  party,  two  officers  and  six  men 
were  wounded,  two  of  whom  after- 
wards died  of  their  wounds,  and 
one  man  was  killed.' ' 

In  his  official  report  of  this  mem- 
orable battle,  Captain  Henry 
Eagle,  of  the  United  States  Fri- 
gate Santee,  off  Galveston  Bar, 
Texas,  November  15,  1861,  ad- 
dressing Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  Lieutenant 
Jouett  as  "among  the  brave  offi- 
cers and  men"  jwho  participated 
in  the  engagement,  viz.: 


"Among  the  brave  officers  and 
men,  Lieutenant  James  E.  Jouett, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Carter,  gunner,  were 
conspicuous  for  their  coolness 
and.  courage.  They  were  the  first 
to  board  the  vessel  (Royal  Yacht). 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  gallantry  of  Lieut. 
Jouett.  He  was  seriously  wounded 
in  the  arm  and  side  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest.  Al- 
though suffering  from  wounds  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  showed  great  firm- 
ness throughout,  and,  after  setting 
fire  to  the  vessel,  he  was  three 
hours  in  the  launch,  pulling  for  the 
ship,  and  had  the  care  of  twelve 
prisoners  and  six  of  his  wounded 
men.  I  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend him  for  a  command  of  any 
vessel  in  the  service  suitable  to  his 
rank,  although  I  should  much  re- 
gret his  detachment  from  this  ship, 
as  he  is  a  very  efficient  officer.' ' 

The  crowning  tribute  to  the 
heroic  conduct  of  Jouett  and  in 
honor  of  his  brilliant  achievement 
in  Galveston  Bay  is  contained  in 
the  General  Order  issued  by  Wm. 
W.  McKean,  the  vigilant  Flag  Of- 
ficer commanding  the  Gulf  Block- 
ading Squadron,  the  Order  being 
dated  from  the  U.  S.  Flagship, 
"Niagara,"  December  7,  1861,  and 
required  to  be  read  on  the  quarter 
deck  of  every  ship  attached  to  the 
Gulf  Squadron.  This  unusual 
Order  is  couched  in  the  following 
glowing  terms : 

"The  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Forces  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  anxious  to 
express  in  the  most  public  manner, 
his  entire  appreciation  of  the  gal- 
lantry and  coolness  displayed  by 
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the  officers  and  men  of  the  United 
States  Frigate,  Santee,  engaged  in 
the  expedition  for  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  the  privateer 
schooner,  Royal  Yacht,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Galveston  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  ult.  He  desires  to  assure 
them  that  he  fully  shares  the  sat- 
isfaction they  must  feel  at  the  bril- 
liant success  which  crowned  their 
efforts;  offers  his  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  wounded  and  to  the 
friends  of  those  whose  lives  were 
given  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try; and,  while  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  their  names  will  be  en- 
rolled by  a  grateful  country  among 
those  who,  in  former  years,  have 
shed  lustre  upon  the  American 
Navy,  feels  confident  that  the 
survivors  will  unite  with  him  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  protecting 
Providence  manifested  to  them 
while  engaged  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise. ' ' 

The  heroic  conduct  of  Jouett  in 
Galveston  Bay  naturally  attracted 
the  whole  country's  attention.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  admiring 
plaudits  in  the  public  press  every- 
where, even  the  newspapers  of  the 
Confederate  States  conceding  to 
him  the  praise  to  which  his  gallan- 
try was  fairly  entitled.  Captain 
Bailey,  of  the  Colorado,  wrote  to 
him  from  the  South  West  Pass, 
under  date  of  December  27,  1861, 
saying,  "Your  gallant  conduct  is 
beyond  all  praise ;"  and  John  S.  C. 
Abbott,  the  famous  historical 
writer,  in  an  article  entitled  "  He- 
roic Deeds  of  Heroic  Men,"  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  as  late  as 
September,  1866,  says  of  the  ex- 
pedition    to     capture     the    Royal 


Yacht,    "it    was,    indeed,  a    brave 
undertaking ! ' ' 

The  next  of  the  more  important 
engagements  in  which  Jouett  bore 
a  distinguished  part  was  the  cele- 
brated fight  with  Confederate  ves- 
sels in  Mobile  Bay,  conducted  by 
Admiral  Farragut,  August  5,  1864. 
Following  the  battle  in  Galveston 
Bay,  under  McKean,  Jouett  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment from  the  frigate  Santee  and 
given  command  of  the  Mont- 
gomery but,  being  physically  en- 
feebled by  the  wounds  received  in 
his  encounter  with  the  Royal  Yacht, 
the  Secretary  declined  to  assign 
him  to  active  service  until  he 
should  recover.  Thereafter,  about 
the  close  of  1862,  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Admiral  Farragut  for 
duty  in  the  Gulf  Squadron,  being 
first  placed  in  command  of  the 
Steamer  Cuyler,  stationed  at  Mo- 
bile and  engaged  in  blockading 
duties.  From  the  Cuyler,  he  was 
in  good  time  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  United  States 
Steamer  Metacomet  and  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Farragut. 
In  the  preparations  then  in  pro- 
gress for  the  impending  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  Jouett  was  chosen  by 
Farragut  to  accompany  the  Flag- 
ship, Hartford,  through  the  en- 
gagement, and,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  battle,  the  Hartford 
and  Metacomet  were  lashed  to- 
gether. The  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested Naval  engagements  of  the 
Civil  War.  On  both  sides  it  was 
a  conflict  of  heroic  spirits.  From 
Jouett 's  report  to  Farragut,  dated 
August  6,  1864,  the  day  following 
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the  fight,  the  following  condensed 
statement  of  his  own  action  is 
taken,  viz. : 

"At  five  minutes  past  eight,  I 
cast  off  from  the  Hartford  and 
steamed  for  the  three  Confederate 
gunboats  who  were  annoying  the 
fleet  by  a  raking  fire.  They 
steamed  up  the  Bay,  engaging  us 
with  their  stern  guns,  of  which 
they  had  three  each.  At  half  past 
eight,  the  Gaines  retreated  under 
cover  of  the  Fort  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition. At  nine,  the  Morgan 
hauled  off  to  the  starboard,  and, 
at  ten  minutes  past  nine,  the  Selma 
struck  her  flag  to  this  ship." 

In  confirmation  of  the  forego- 
ing statement  by  Captain  Jouett, 
it  is  pertinent  here  to  reproduce 
the  following  extracts  from  de- 
tailed reports  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  dated  August  11,  1864,  por- 
traying briefly,  but  in  clear  terms, 
the  actions  of  Jouett  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  given  by  his  fa- 
mous superior  officer,  viz.: 

"The  Confederate  gunboats, 
Morgan,  Gaines  and  Selma  were 
ahead,  and  the  latter  particularly 
annoyed  us  with  a  raking  fire 
which  our  guns  could  not  return. 
At  two  minutes  after  eight,  I 
ordered  the  Metacomet  to  cast  off 
and  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Selma. 
Captain  Jouett  was  after  her  in  a 
moment,  and,  in  an  hour's  time,  he 
had  her  as  a  prize.  She  was  com- 
manded by  P.  V.  Murphy,  former- 
ly of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Jouett 's 
conduct  during  the  whole  affair 
commands  my  warmest  commenda- 
tions. The  Morgan  and  Gaines 
succeeded  in  escaping  under  the 
protection    of    the    guns    of    Fort 


Morgan  which  would  have  been 
prevented  had  the  other  gunboats 
been  as  prompt  in  their  movements 
as  the  Metacomet.     *     *     * 

"Our  little  consort,  the  Meta- 
comet, was,  also,  under  my  imme- 
diate eye  during  the  whole  action 
up  to  the  moment  I  ordered  her  to 
cast  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Selma. 
The  coolness  and  promptness  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Jouett, 
throughout,  merit  high  praise. 
His  whole  conduct  was  worthy  of 
his  reputation. ' '  *     *     * 

In  the  Spring  of  1865,  Jouett 
was  put  in  command  of  the  Naval 
forces  on  the  North  Atlantic  Sec- 
tion. He  was  actively  engaged  on 
blockade  duty  off  the  Coast  of 
Texas,  during  which  service  he 
captured  the  Savannah,  the  fast- 
est and  most  successful  Confeder- 
ate blockade  runner  known  to  the 
Squadron.  During  the  rebellion 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  that 
year,  he  displayed  great  dis- 
cretion, exerting  the  most  salu- 
tary influence  over  the  perplexing 
conditions  which  prevailed.  He 
was  potential  in  restoring  order, 
re-establishing  transit  and  pre- 
venting the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  the  loss  of  life.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  surrender  of  the  insur- 
gent forces  in  the  United  States  of 
Columbia,  and  in  effecting  a  peace- 
able solution  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  thereby  reflecting  credit- 
not  only  upon  himself  as  an  officer, 
but  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  he  so  wisely 
represented. 

Throughout  his  long  and  bril- 
liant Naval  Service,  this  great 
Kentuckian  was  never  a  seeker  of 
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promotion  for  himself.  His  ad- 
vancement in  rank  came  in  the 
regular  course  only,  when  vacan- 
cies existing  above  him  came  in 
their  turn,  to  which  he  succeeded 
by  length  of  service  and  seniority 
in  the  junior  rank,  and  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  in  either 
peace  or  war. 

As  was  said  by  Jouett  himself, 
he  was  always  "content  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  him  were  performed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government 
as  well  as  of  his  immediate  su- 
perior officers,' '  thereby  keeping 
his  own  record  clear  and  unsullied. 
He  was  promoted  in  every  instance 
upon  recommendations  of  his  su- 
periors. In  this  connection,  it  is 
due,  however,  to  the  records  of  the 
Naval  Service  and  to  Jouett  him- 
self to  reproduce  here  a  voluntary 
statement  which  the  late  Admiral 
David  D.  Porter,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  passed  and 
approved  January  24,  1865,  made 
officially  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  May 
26,  1879,  as  follows,  viz. : 

"Immediately  after  our  intes- 
tine war,  a  board  was  ordered  to 
convene  in  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  such 
cases  as  merited  promotion  for 
*  heroic  conduct  in  battle.'  Admir- 
als Farragut,  Dupont,  Grolds- 
borough,  Davis  and  myself  com- 
posed that  board.  We  recom- 
mended that  Commander  Jouett 
should  receive  an  advancement  of 
thirty  (30)  numbers  for  heroic  con- 
duct in  battle.  Why  it  was  never 
given  to  him,  I  cannot  conceive. 
There  were  many  advanced  who 
were   not    recommended    by   that 


board,  while  such  officers  as  Jouett 
were  left  unnoticed.  His  record 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Navy,  and 
his  acts  of  gallantry  cannot  be 
questioned.  I  hope,  Sir,  even  at 
this  late  day,  that  you  will  be  en- 
abled to  have  justice  done  him." 

The  strong  recommendation  of 
Admiral  Porter  was  cordially  sup- 
ported in  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  under  date  of 
May  26,  1879,  by  Eear  Admirals 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  John  L. 
Worden,  A.  Murray,  and  Commo- 
dore Thomas  H.  Jenkins,  who 
jointly  urged  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Board  be  carried  out 
as  far  as  possible. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
report  of  the  Board,  with  its 
recommendation  of  Jouett,  as  de- 
scribed by  Admiral  Porter,  dis- 
appeared mysteriously  from  the 
files  of  the  Navy  Department;  and 
the  further  fact  should  be  stated 
that  the  Naval  official  who  sup- 
pressed it,  if  afterward  discovered, 
was  never  punished,  thus  leaving 
a  stain  upon  the  annals  of  the  De- 
partment itself.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  cruel  wrong  this 
inflicted  upon  the  hero  of  Galves- 
ton Bay  was,  in  a  partial  degree, 
redressed  by  the  passage  of  a 
Special  Act  of  Congress,  whereby 
he  was  given,  to  the  date  of  death, 
the  full  pay  of  a  Eear  Admiral,  as 
a  marked  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished services.  This  special 
Act  of  Congress  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  measure  by 
United  States  Senators  Joseph  C. 
S.  Blackburn  and  John  S.  Wil- 
liams, of  Kentucky,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished Confederate  Officers  in 
the  Civil  War  and  who,  on  the  floor 
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of  the  Senate,  paid  to  Jouett  a 
tribute  that  abounded  in  heart- 
stirring  and  patriotic  eloquence. 

Admiral  Jouett  was  a  son  of 
Mathew  Jouett,  Kentucky's  famous 
portrait  painter,  and,  on  his 
mother's  side,  was  related  to  the 
Colstons  of  Maryland  and  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  was  a  worthy  scion 
of  his  great  father.  He  wore  with 
becoming  dignity  the  high  honors 
which  he  won.  He  was  generous 
and  brave,  faithful  and  true.  His 
noble  traits  of  character  gained 
the  esteem  and  praise  of  all  men 
who  knew  him,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  life,  and  added  lustre 
to  the  Naval  Service.  Known  in 
the  service  as  "Fighting  Jim,"  he 
literally  obeyed  throughout  his  ca- 
reer that  scriptural  injunction 
which  says  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
finds  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might."  Eecently  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  Kentuckian  was  sig- 
nificantly honored,  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  crew  of  the 
destroyer,  "Jouett,"  have  dubbed 
their  ship  "the  Smokeless  Queen 
of  the  Navy,"  on  account  of  her 
highly  creditable  competitive  full- 
power  run,  when  she  made  more 
than  her  contract  speed  without  a 
sign  of  smoke  from  her  funnels. 
This  feature  was  closely  watched  by 
umpires  for  signs  of  smoke  bring 
penalties  into  the  final  score  by 
which  a  vessel's  engineering  stand- 
ing is  computed. 


When  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
honored  Admiral  was  borne  by  de- 
voted comrades  to  its  final  resting 
place  in  Arlington,  that  splendid 
city  of  the  Nation's  dead,  a  large 
throng  of  friends  and  associates 
composed  the  imposing  cortege,  as 
a  testimonial  to  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen  for  a 
hero  who,  with  Farragut  and  Mc- 
Kean,  had  won  imperishable  fame 
in  the  greatest  Naval  conflicts  of 
modern  times. 

The  casket  which  contained  the 
great  Kentuckian 's  ashes  was  en- 
shrouded in  the  Nation's  flag  and 
covered  with  beautiful  floral  trib- 
utes. On  the  top  rested  the  sword, 
chapeau,  and  other  insignia  of  the 
rank  of  the  late  Admiral.  The  pall 
bearers  were  Eear  Admirals :  Sam- 
uel E.  Franklin,  Andrew  E.  K.  Ben- 
ham,  James  A.  Greer,  Philip  Hich- 
born,  Col.  Green  C.  Goodloe  of  the 
Marine  Corps;  Eichard  C.  Dean, 
Medical  Director  of  U.  S.  Navy; 
Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn,  and  Col. 
James  M.  Morgan,  formerly  of 
United  States  Navy  and  later  of 
the  Confederate  Army.  The  name 
of  Jouett  completes  the  quartet  of 
Kentucky's  great  heroes  of  the  sea 
— Coughlin,  Young,  Watson  and 
Jouett — during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. 

Admiral  Jouett  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  a  son  who  now  reside, 
as  for  years  past,  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 
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UNVEILING  OF  MONUMENT 
at  Louisville,  Ky. 


On  November  the  eighth,  shelter- 
ed from  a  heavy  rain  by  stretches 
of  canvas,  many  hundred  people 
witnessed  the  unveiling  of  the  mon- 
ument erected  by  the  Kentucky  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Dames  at  Main 
and  Seventh  Streets  to  commemor- 
ate the  establishment  of  Fort  Nel- 
son by  Major  George  Slaughter  in 
1780,  which  later  was  strengthened 
by  General  George  Rogers  Clark. 

Mrs.  Gilmer  Speed  Adams,  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames,  was  mistress  of  ceremonies. 
The  invocation  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Ewell  Craik,  dean  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  after 
which  Mrs.  Adams  introduced 
Lieut.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  Jr., 
who  presented  the  monument  on  be- 
half of  the  Society. 

In  her  remarks  Mrs.  Adams 
acknowledged  the  courtesy  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
in  allowing  the  placement  of  the 
monument  on  its  property. 

Lieut.  Buckner  reviewed  the  pio- 
neer history  of  Kentucky  and  the 
exploits  of  General  Clark  in  the 
winning  of  the  Northwest,  includ- 
ing Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
the  monument  was  unveiled  by  Mas- 
ter Thruston  Ballard  Morton,  and 
Mayor  W.  0.  Head  accepted  the 
tribute  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Lou- 
isville. 


The  address  of  acceptance  on  be- 
half of  the  Commonwealth  was 
made  by  Lieut.  Governor  Edward 
J.  McDermott,  who  commented  that 
the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
the  past  stimulate  the  minds  of  pos- 
terity and  make  for  better  citizen- 
ship. 

Edmund  F.  Trabue,  counsel  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, made  the  address  of  accept- 
ance on  behalf  of  that  corporation 
in  the  absence  of  C.  H.  Markham, 
president  of  the  company,  in  which 
he  brought  out  some  hitherto  un- 
known facts  regarding  Fort  Nelson 
by  quoting  from  the  diary  of  Daniel 
Trabue,  an  eighteen  year  old  boy, 
who  was  the  deputy  of  his  brother, 
James  Trabue,  General  Clark's 
commissary,  describing  a  ball  at 
Fort  Nelson. 

The  monument  is  a  handsome, 
rough,  granite  shaft  designed  by 
William  Horatio  Day  in  imitation 
of  the  famous  Boone  stone,  near 
Richmond.  The  inscription  on  a 
bronze  tablet  affixed  to  the  face  of 
the  monument  reads: 

"To  Commemorate 

the  Establishment   of  the 

Town  of  Louisville,  1780 

On  this  site  stood  Fort  Nelson,  built 

1782,  under  the  direction  of 

George  Rogers   Clark,  after  the 

expedition  which  gave  to  the 

country  the  great  Northwest. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  in 

the  State  of  Kentucky,  1912." 
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The  program  was  as  follows : 
Program 


Lord's  Prayer 

Invocation : 

To  the  Glory  of  G-od  and  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  these,  our  an- 
cestors, who  through  evil  report  and 
loss  of  fortune,  through  suffering 
and  death,  maintained  stout  hearts 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
country,  we,  the  Kentucky  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
have  built  this  monument. 

Mrs.  Gilmer  Speed  Adams,  Pres- 
ident of  Kentucky  Society,  Intro- 
ducing Lieutenant  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner,  Jr. 

Presentation  of  Monument. 

Unveiling  of  Monument — Master 
Thruston  Ballard  Morton. 

Acceptance  of  Monument  for  the 
City — Honorable  W.  0.  Head,  May- 
or of  Louisville. 

Acceptance  of  Monument  for  the 
State — Honorable  James  B.  Mc- 
Creary,  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Acceptance  of  the  Monument  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad — 
President  C.  H.  Markham. 

Benediction — The  Eight  Rever- 
end Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Bishop  of 
Kentucky. 


Mrs.  Adams  Address 

Mrs.  Gilmer  Adams,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames,  made  a  brief  and  telling  ad- 
dress. In  part  she  said:  "In  com- 
mon with  other  great  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, the  National  Society  of 


Colonial  Dames  has  for  its  stimu- 
lation the  love  of  country,  the  pre- 
servation of  records,  and  marking 
of  historical  sights  of  Colonial 
days. 

"Therefore  it  is  that  we  today 
stand  upon  this  memorable  spot,  to 
perform  a  duty  which  both  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past  impose  upon  us. 

"Twt>  events  are  linked  together 
by  the  erection  of  this  monument, 
the  establishment  of  Louisville  as  a 
township  by  the  mother  colony  of 
Virginia  and  the  completion  of  Fort 
Nelson  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  by 
General  George  Rogers  Clark. 

"Their  effect  upon  the  pioneer 
history  of  Kentucky  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated, yet  it  is  not  of  this  but 
of  the  memorial  that  I  desire  to 
speak. 

"The  early  history  of  Kentucky 
was  often  written  upon  trees,  in 
mounds,  and  blazen  paths,  but  in 
our  efforts  to  secure  a  model  for  this 
monument  which  should  be  typical, 
accurate  and  suggestive,  few  rec- 
ords upon  stone  were  found.  One 
there  was  of  strange  shape  and 
monumental  character  known  as 
Boone's  rock.  Chiseled  by  the  hand 
of  time  and  dropped  from  some  in- 
explicable height,  half  of  its  bulk 
imbedded  in  the  soil,  it  stands  in  a 
field  in  Madison  county  near  Rich- 
mond. Upon  its  face  rudely  cut 
out  is  a  date,  "1770,"  and  a  name 
"Squire  Boone."  Its  purpose  was 
to  convey  from  one  heroic  brother 
to  another  in  the  wilds  of  a  prime- 
val forest,  some  hidden  message  of 
secreted  stores. 

"After  consultation  with  the  best 
authorities  under  enthusiastic  and 
determined     leadership     of     Mrs. 
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Charles  G.  St  rater,  chairman  of 
Colonial  Work,  our  Society  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  artistic  repro- 
duction of  this  remarkable  relic  en- 
larged in  size,  and  Mrs.  Strater  se- 
cured the  services  of  Mr.  Horatio 
Day,  of  New  York,  as  artist  and 
architect  of  the  scheme. 

"To  express  in  the  granite  se- 
lected the  rectitude  and  patience  of 
the  cliff,  Mr.  Day  went  to  the  Geor- 
gia quarry,  and  personally  selected 
the  shapening  of  the  stone. 

"The  tablet  was  also  executed 
with  care.  The  bronze  was  cast  in 
the  shape  of  pelt  peculiar  to  the 
Shawnee  Indians.  Museums  of  nat- 
ural history  were  searched  that  the 
Indian  maize  and  hemp  represented 
might  be  truly  Kentucky's  own. 
For  guarantee  that  the  copy  of  pio- 
neer rifle  and  powder  horn  were 
correct,  a  photograph  of  those 
which  belonged  to  General  Clsrk 
himself  was  used. 

' '  In  the  erection  of  the  monument 
our  Society  is  indebted  to  Messrs. 
"Ward  and  Glossop,  of  this  city,  who 
with  infinite  patience  and  profes- 
sional skill  completed  the  work,  and 
to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  we  are  indebted  for  their 
generous  concession. 

"For  the  dedication  of  the  mon- 
ument which  occupies  this  place  of 
heroic  memory  and  its  presentation 
to  the  City,  State  and  Eailroad,  our 
Society  has  selected  the  son  of  a  pa- 
triot, soldier,  and  statesman  whose 
wisdom  and  rectitude  is  Kentucky's 
pride;  by  heritage  and  calling  he 
is,  therefore,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  hardy  pioneer.  He  has 
been  selected  for  another  reason, 
he  represents  to    us  his    gracious 


mother  who  organized  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  who,  offending  none, 
propitiating  all,  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  the  organization  for  more 
than  seventeen  years. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  Lieut.  Simon  Bolivar  Buck- 
ner,  of  the  United  States  Army." 

Lieut.  Buckner,  in  making  the 
presentation  spoke  as  follows: 

"Fellow  Kentucldans:  The  occa- 
sion of  our  gathering  here  takes  us 
back  in  thought  to  the  time  when 
Kentucky  was  truly  a  Mark  and 
bloody  ground. '  It  calls  to  my  mind 
the  early  days  of  our  Revolution- 
ary war  when  the  first  settlers  were 
breaking  their  way  through  the  for- 
est, and,  with  that  grim  determina- 
tion characteristic  of  our  frontiers- 
men, were  striving  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

"Unlike  the  settlers  of  our  sea- 
coast  colonies,  who  gradually  push- 
ed their  cabins  out  from  a  nucleus, 
always  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
thickly  settled  districts  in  their 
rear,  these  Kentucky  pioneers  plac- 
ed 200  miles  of  mountain  and  forest 
between  them  and  all  hope  of  assist- 
ance and  relied  on  their  own  hardi- 
hood in  their  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 

"There  were  two  or  three  stock- 
aded enclosures,  such  as  Boones- 
boro,  Harrodsburg  and  Logan's 
Station,  and  a  few  lonely  cabins 
scattered  among  the  clearings,  but 
there  was  not  an  acre  of  land  in  all 
Kentucky  where  a  white  man's  life 
was  safe.  *  *  *  "This  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  1776  when  there  came 
out  from  Virginia  a  man  upon 
whom  we  may  look  as  the  founder 
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of  Louisville,  George  Bogers  Clark. 
At  Harrodstown,  later  known  as 
Harrodsburg,  he  induced  the  set- 
tlers to  hold  a  convention  and  at 
this  convention  he  and  Gabriel 
Jones  were  elected  delegates  to  the 
Virginia  Legislature.  Upon  their 
arrival  in  Virginia,  however,  the 
Legislature  had  adjourned,  but 
Clark  went  to  the  Governor  and  re- 
quested 500  pounds  of  powder  for 
the  protection  of  Kentucky.  When 
at  first  this  was  refused  he  rose  and 
said:  'A  country  which  is  not 
worth  defending  is  not  worth  claim- 
ing, '  thereby  showing  clearly  that 
if  Virginia  did  not  protect  Ken- 
tucky she  need  no  longer  look  upon 
Kentucky  as  part  of  her  territory. 

"The  powder  was  given  to  him, 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that 
Kentucky  was  organized  as  Ken- 
tucky county,  with  its  judicial  and 
military  establishments. 

"Clark  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  protection  of  his  newly 
found  county  from  its  enemies. 
With  the  instinct  of  a  soldier,  he 
realized  that  a  passive  defense 
would  never  dishearten  a  savage 
and  resolute  enemy,  and  that  to 
strike  his  foe  in  a  vital  spot,  the  blow 
must  fall  in  the  enemy's  country. 
He  knew  that  the  Indian  raids  were 
instituted  by  the  British  at  Detroit 
under  Governor  Hamilton,  who 
used  V'incennes,  Kaskaskia  and  Ca- 
hokia  as  advanced  military  bases 
for  their  operations.  He  believed 
that  these  Illinois  forts  could  be 
taken,  and  he  laid  his  plans  for 
their  taking  before  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  the  renowned  Patrick 
Henry.     His  plans  were  approved 


and  he  was  authorized  to  organize 
an  adequate  force. 

"With  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
got  together  about  150  men,  and  in 
leaving  the  Bedstone  settlements 
sailed  down  the  Ohio  in  flatboats. 
His  first  stop  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  but,  seeing  that 
this  point  was  too  far  East,  he 
dropped  down  the  river  and  on  May 
27th,  1778,  landed  on  Corn  Island, 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

"Here  for  nearly  a  month  he 
drilled  and  disciplined  his  men 
under  his  trusted  Captains,  Harrod, 
Bowman,  Montgomery  and  Helm. 
This  gallant  little  party  then  sailed 
down  the  river,  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  after  a 
march  through  the  wilderness  took 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia  and  Vincennes, 
won  the  confidence  of  the  settlers 
in  the  Northwest  and  made  treat- 
ies with  a  dozen  Indian  tribes. 

"He  then  took  steps  to  secure  the 
most  important  stragetic  point  in 
his  rear,  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  *  *  * 
Meanwhile,  Governor  Hamilton, 
of  Detroit,  assembled  a  force  of  500 
British  and  Indians,  and  set  out 
with  the  idea  of  not  only  driving 
Clark  out  of  the  Northwest  but  of 
driving  the  Americans  out  of  Ken- 
tucky. *  *  * 

"Having  made  safe  the  lives  of 
Kentucky  settlers  and  having  won 
so  rich  a  gain  for  his  country  he 
still  looked  for  the  welfare  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  knew  that,  as  a  protec- 
tion of  traffic  on  the  Ohio,  as  a  key- 
point  to  operations  in  the  North, 
as  a  gateway  to  the  South, 
there  should  be  a  town  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  Before  there  could  be 
such  a  town  there  must  be  a  perma- 
nent fort. 
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"Accordingly  in  1782  he  built  on 
this  very  ground,  Fort  Nelson.  It 
covered  about  an  acre  of  ground 
and  was  a  crude  structure  of  earth- 
filled  log-pens,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
pickets.  However  it  served  its  pur- 
pose. 

"We  are  here  to  commemorate 
the  building  of  this  fort  which 
made  possible  the  town  of  Louis- 
ville. *  *  * 

"The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky presents  this  monument  to 
the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, upon  whose  ground  it  is 
erected,  and  who,  with  public  spirit, 
have  promised  to  care  for  it — to 
the  city  of  Louisville,  whose  birth 
it  commemorates,  and  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  whose  manhood  and 
womanhood  wrested  this  beautiful 
land  from  the  savage,  and  who  may 
now  be  justly  proud  of  this,  her 
fairest  city. 

1 1  And  when  we  look  upon  this  em- 
blem of  manly  virtue  and  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  past,  may  it  in- 
spire us  to  deeds  of  honor  in  the 
future. ' ' 

The  Acceptance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Lieut.  Buck- 
ner's  remarks  the  actual  unveiling 
of  the  monument  took  place,  Mas- 
ter Thruston  Ballard  Morton  per- 
forming the  act. 

Mayor  W.  0.  Head  accepted  the 
monument  on  behalf  of  the  city. 
The  Mayor  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
and  thanked  them  for  the  memorial 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Louis- 
ville. 

Lieut.  Governor  McDermott  made 


the  speech  of  acceptance  for  the 
State  in  the  absence  of  Governor 
(McCreary. 

Mr.  McDermott  said  in  part: 
"It  is  a  good  thing  to  preserve 
such  records  of  the  past. 

"They  stimulate  our  minds  and 
hearts  and  help  to  make  us  better 
citizens.  I  have  here  with  me  to- 
day the  first  directory  of  the  city 
printed  in  1832.  It  belonged  to  my 
grandfather  and  was  given  to  me 
by  my  mother.  You  can  see  how 
small  it  is  as  compared  with  the 
Directory  of  today.  It  well  de- 
scribes the  town  of  1831.  I  have 
also  here  a  silver  medal,  given  to 
my  mother  for  scholarship  in  1831, 
at  the  first  public  school  ever  built 
here,  as  this  directory  tells  us  in  a 
brief  history  of  the  town.  Here  it 
is  said  that  this  fort  was  built  in 
1782;  that  in  1788  there  were  thirty 
persons  in  Louisville;  that  in  1832 
there  were  about  14,000;  that  the 
property  here  was  assessed  for  tax- 
ation at  four  million  and  a  half. 
*  *  *  Every  man  of  sense  and 
feeling  must  needs  love  the  place 
where  he  was  born  and  reared.  It 
is  his  duty  and  must  be  his  pleas- 
ure to  do  something  to  improve  it, 
and  to  give  those  coming  after  him 
at  least  some  reason  for  being 
grateful,  as  we  are  now  grateful  to 
the  men  who  built  the  old  fort  here 
131  years  ago.  Many  a  time  must 
the  pioneers  of  that  day  have  look- 
ed across  this  river,  not  calmly,  as 
we  do  now,  but  with  anxiety,  not 
knowing  when  they  might  hear  the 
crack  of  an  Indian  or  British  gun. 
In  the  presence  of  this  distinguish- 
ed company  of  Kentucky's  fair  and 
patriotic     women    and     prominent 
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men,  we  mark  this  spot  where  our 
founders  worked  and  fought  that 
this  great  Commonwealth  might  be 
dedicated  to  civilization  and  lib- 
erty. We  hope  that  this  monument 
may  be  an  inspiration  and  stimulus 
to  us  and  our  children." 

Mr.  Edmund  Trabue,  speaking 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  C. 
H.  Markham,  president,  whose  at- 
tendance had  been  expected,  devel- 
oped some  interesting  information 
about  the  early  history  of  Louisville 
and  Kentucky.  He  read  a  portion 
of  the  diary  of  Daniel  Trabue,  an 
eighteen  year  old  boy  of  Logan's 
Fort,  the  deputy  of  his  brother 
James,  General  Clark's  commis- 
sary, and  in  which  is  described  a 
ball  by  night,  which  is  believed  to 
have  taken  place  where  Fort  Nel- 
son was  built.  This  diary  is  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Alvah  Terry,  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  bene- 
diction by  Dr.  Charles  Ewell  Craik. 

Fokt  Nelson  Responsible  Foe 
City  of  Louisville. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  the  Society  of  the  Col- 
onial Dames  of  Kentucky  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is,  that  Fort  Nelson  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  city  of 
Louisville.  As  all  know,  the  Fort 
was  named  for  the  third  Republi- 
can Governor  of  Virginia.  The  City 
of  Louisville  was  in  turn  called 
after  the  young  King  of  France, 
Louis  XVI,  who  had  a,  little  more 
than  two  years  before,  February  6, 
1778,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 


with  the  American  Colonies,  and 
then  sent  his  armies,  with  the 
young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and 
other  military  and  naval  heroes,  to 
aid  the  struggling  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  following  taken  from  Col.  J. 
Stoddard  Johnston's  history  will 
give  the  history  of  Kentucky  briefly 
down  to  the  date  of  the  building  of 
Fort  Nelson. 

"When  the  year  1778  began 
there  is  no  record  showing  that  a 
solitary  white  person  lived  upon  the 
present  site  of  Louisville,  nor  in 
fact,  was  it  the  abode  of  the  Indian. 
Traders  at  rare  intervals  passed  up 
and  down  the  river  in  canoes  or 
other  small  boats,  and  hunting  part- 
ies of  Indians  made  occasional 
visits  in  quest  of  the  game  which 
abounded  hereabouts,  but  there  was 
no  semblance  of  human  habitation, 
and  all  was  in  its  primeval  state. 
In  May  of  that  year  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark  arrived  here  on  his 
way  to  Kaskaskia.  When  he  reached 
the  Monongahela  on  his  way  from 
Virginia  to  the  Falls,  he  found  at 
Redstone,  Old  Fort,  some  twenty 
families  anxious  to  come  further 
West  but  without  transportation. 
His  command  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
notwithstanding  his  expedition  was 
purely  military,  with  that  breadth 
of  judgment  which  characterized 
all  his  works,  he  brought  the  emi- 
grants with  him,  and  they  then  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  future  pop- 
ulation of  Louisville,  and  he  its 
founder.  He  reached  the  Falls  on 
the  27th  day  of  May,  1778  and  re- 
garding the  main  land  as  too  much 
exposed  to  possible  Indian  attack, 
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landed  at  Corn  Island,  the  only 
trace  of  which  now  to  be  seen  con- 
sisting of  a  few  willows  visible  at 
low  tide  above  the  bridge  off  the 
foot  of  Twelfth  street.  Then  it 
comprised  between  forty  and  fifty 
acres  of  high  grounds,  covered  with 
a  vigorous  growth  of  large  cotton- 
wood  trees  and  tall  cane.  Here  he 
cleared  some  land,  built  cabins  for 
the  emigrants  and  a  fort  with  block- 
houses and  stockade  and  left  them 
there  while  he  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  the  Illinois.  It  was  seed 
well  planted,  for  in  addition  to 
clearing  land  and  planting  corn  and 
vegetables,  they  also  occupied  their 
time  by  Clark's  direction  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Eichard  Cheno- 
weth,  in  erecting  on  the  mainland 
at  the  foot  of  Twelfth  street,  where 
a  small  ravine  put  in,  a  fort  larger 
and  stronger  than  that  on  the  is- 
land. The  stockade  was  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide 
with  eight  double  log  cabins  in  each 
of  the  long  sides,  and  four  single 
ones  on  each  of  the  short  sides,  and 
a  blockhouse  at  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners. It  was  occupied  by  the  set- 
tlers until  the  erection  of  Fort  Nel- 
son, a  substantial  fort  able  to  re- 
sist military  attack,  mounted  with 
cannon,  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth. 
It  was  built  by  order  of  George 
Eogers  Clark,  under  the  direction 
of  Major  George   Saunders.' ' 

The  Founder  of  Louisville. 

To  George  Rogers  Clark,  then, 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
which  has  a  justifiable  pride  in  hav- 


ing such  an  illustrious  founder. 
From  his  little  room  in  the  fort  he 
looked  far  into  the  future  and  saw 
the  beginning  of  a  great  city.  Yet, 
this  man  who  was  still  in  his  twen- 
ties when  he  established  Fort  Nel- 
son and  provided  it  so  adequately 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Indians 
all  through  his  campaign  had  the 
welfare  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
view,  lies  now  in  Cave  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, near  a  prominent  drive,  Sec- 
tion P.,  lot  number  245,  and  with 
only  a  small  "marker"  with  the 
bare  inscription  which  states  that 
he  was  born  November  9,  1752. 
Died  February  13,  1818. 

Several  other  members  of  the 
Clark  family  are  buried  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  grave  of 
General  Clark.  The  humble  grave 
of  General  Clark,  who  rendered  his 
country  such  great  service,  without 
adequate  reward  while  living,  or 
a  suitable  monument  to  mark  his 
grave  when  dead,  although  it  is  in 
sight  of  the  city  he  founded,  is  still 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
beautiful  Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 
Some   of   Louisville's    Ancient 

HlSTOEY    EEVIEWED. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
article  to  quote  a  bit  of  Louisville's 
ancient  history  in  regard  to  the  so- 
cial life  in  the  two  forts  first  erect- 
ed in  Louisville.  From  Col.  Dur- 
rett's  history  we  take  the  follow- 
ing which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisville  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1913. 

The  marked  contrast  in  the  way 
the  people  of  the  twentieth  century 
now  spend  their  Christmas  Holi- 
days, to  that  obtained  in  the  first 
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rude  fort  built,  will  serve,  better 
than  any  other  means,  to  show  the 
march  of  progress  that  Kentucky 
has  made. 

"When  Col.  Clark,  in  the  spring 
of  1778  set  out  upon  his  expedition 
against  the  British  garrisons  in  the 
Illinois  territory,  some  twenty  fam- 
ilies assembling  at  Bedstone,  for 
the  purpose  of  emigrating  to  Ken- 
tucky, accompanied  the  soldiers 
from  that  place  to  the  falls.  These 
families  were  landed  on  Corn  Is- 
land May  27,  1778,  and  became  the 
founders  of  the  city  of  Louisville. 
Cabins  were  erected  for  their  hab- 
itation on  the  Island,  and  they  dwelt 
there  until  the  news  came  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Illinois  country, 
and  orders  were  received  from  the 
victorious  commander  to  prepare 
for  moving  to  the  main  shore. 

To  secure  the  settlers  against  the 
attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians  on 
the  main  land,  a  fort  was  ordered 
to  be  erected  on  the  high  banks 
where  Twelfth  street  now  enters 
the  river.  The  building  of  this  fort 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Richard  Chenoweth;  and  although 
the  structure  he  erected  had  little 
claim  to  the  name  of  fort,  consist- 
ing as  it  did,  of  rows  of  log  cabins 
joined  together  around  an  inner 
court,  it  yet  served  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  until  a  bet- 
ter one  could  be  constructed. 

The  settlers  who  had  been  coop- 
ed up  on  Corn  Island  ever  since 
their  arrival  were  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  enlarging  their  range. 
The  fort  was  not  finished  at  the 
close  of  1778  but  was  in  habitable 
condition,  and  some  of  the  families 


spent  their  first  Christmas  in  the 
new  quarters. 

Pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching holidays,  which  all  had 
been  wont  to  celebrate  in  the  old 
homes  from  which  they  came,  they 
decided  to  give  their  new  quarters 
what  they  called  a  house  warming 
on  Christmas  day.  As  Chenoweth 
had  been  the  builder  of  the  new 
fort,  it  was  concluded  to  honor  him 
with  the  conduct  of  the  house  warm- 
ing, or  giving  of  the  Christmas 
dinner  and  dance. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  two  things — a  feast  and  a 
dance — were  necessary  to  the  pro- 
posed Christmas  celebration.  'Twas 
easy  enough  to  have  the  feast. 
Game  was  abundant  in  the  woods 
and  expert  marksmen  were  present 
to  kill  all  the  deer,  and  bears  and 
turkeys,  and  rabbits,  and  opossums 
that  could  be  needed.  The  difficulty 
was  the  music  for  the  dance. 

In  the  settlement  was  a  negro 
named  Cato  who  had  a  fiddle  that 
had  furnished  all  the  music  for  the 
settlement  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  But  his  crazy  old  instrument 
was  reduced  to  one  string,  and 
Cato  was  not  Ole  Bull  enough  to 
saw  music  from  it.  He  had  tried  to 
make  strings  from  the  hair  of  the 
horse  and  the  sinews  of  the  deer. 
But  the  sounds  were  only  a  screech. 
Every  young  heart,  and  old  too,  in 
the  settlement  was  sad  at  this  con- 
dition of  Cato's  fiddle,  and  all  had 
sorrowfully  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  the  feast  without  the  dance. 

On  Christmas  eve  when  the  hunt- 
ers had  returned  from  the  woods 
and  the  men  were  preparing  the 
game  and  the  women  were  picking 
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the  fowls  for  the  morrow's  feast,  a 
small  boat  was  rowed  between  the 
Island  and  the  mainland,  and  made 
fast  to  a  tree  just  opposite  the  new 
fort.  The  boat  was  occupied  by 
some  traders  on  their  way  from 
Fort  Pitt  to  Kaskaskia,  and  among 
them  was  a  Frenchman,  who  hear- 
ing of  the  help  his  King  had  deter- 
mined to  give  the  Americans  in 
their  struggles  for  independence, 
had  left  France  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  fortune  in  the  new 
world  with  his  violin.  The  boat  was 
in  a  leaky  condition  and  they  had 
been  compelled  to  come  ashore  for 
repairs.  Although  anxiety  to  see 
the  strangers  had  brought  all  the 
men,  women  and  children  from  the 
settlement  to  the  boat  none  of  them 
had  thought  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  fiddle  or  even  fiddle 
strings  on  board.  Not  so  with 
Cato.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  made 
diligent  search  and  learned  that  a 
French  musician  was  on  board,  acd 
that  he  not  only  had  a* fiddle  but  a 
supply  of  strings.  Cato  bargained 
with  the  Frenchman  for  the  three 
strings  he  needed,  and  gave  as 
many  raccoon  skins  therefor,  with 
an  extra  skin,  on  condition  that 
nothing  be  said  about  it. 

Friday,  the  25th  of  December, 
1778,  came  with  a  bright  sun  and 
a  genial  winter's  air.  Early  that 
morning  the  pots  were  boiling  and 
the  ovens  baking  the  dishes  that 
were  to  make  the  dinner.  At  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  fort,  adjoin- 
ing the  cabin  of  Chenoweth,  and 
connecting  therewith  by  a  door, 
was  a  large  apartment,  double  the 
size  of  the  rooms  of  the  cabin  and 
intended  for  a  store  house.    Here 


forks  were  driven  in  the  unboarded 
floor  and  poles  stretched  between 
them.  Boards  were  laid  across 
these  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the 
table  was  ready  for  the  guests. 

The  occupants  of  the  boat  that 
had  landed  the  day  before  were  in- 
vited to  the  feast.  When  the  din- 
ner was  over  and  the  boys  and 
girls  and  old  folks,  too,  had  begun 
to  sigh  for  want  of  a  dance,  the 
Frenchman  was  telling  Miss  Ann 
Tuell  an  anecdote  in  which  some- 
thing was  said  about  an  accident  to 
his  fiddle.  At  the  mention  of  this 
fiddle  Miss  Tuell  gave  a  joyous 
shout,  which  brought  everybody 
around  her.  Monsieur  was  besought 
we  are  told,  with  kisses  and  hugs  to 
get  his  fiddle  and  help  to  dance. 
While  the  Frenchman  was  gone  for 
the  fiddle  the  room  was  cleared  for 
the  dance.  Cato  was  now  the  sad 
one.  He  began  to  think  the  French- 
man would  carry  off  all  the  honors 
of  the  day  and  that  his  new  fiddle 
strings,  bought  at  the  cost  of  four 
raccoon  skins  would  not  afford  the 
joy  or  bring  him  the  pay  he  had  ex- 
pected. After  trying  in  vain  to 
teach  the  new  dances  of  his  native 
land  the  Frenchman  gave  up  the 
task  and  Cato  came  into  his  own. 

There  was  no  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  the  Falls  at  that  early 
date  but  if  there  had  been,  its  next 
issue  would  have  had  "among  those 
present  at  the  dance  were:" 

Richard  Chenoweth,  his  wife 
Hannah  and  their  four  children, 
Mildred,  Jane,  James  and  Thomas. 

James  Patten,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  three  daughters,  Martha, 
Mary  and  Peggy. 

John  McManus,  his   wife  Mary, 
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and  their  three  sons,  John,  George 
and  James. 

John  Tuell,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  three  children,  Ann,  Winney 
and  Jesse. 

William  Faith,  his  wife  Elizabeth 
and  their  son,  John. 

Jacob  Beager,  his  wife  Elizabeth 
and  their  three  children,  Sarah, 
Maria  and  Henry. 

Edward  Worthington  was  with 
General  Clark  in  the  Illinois  cam- 
paign, but  his  wife  Mary,  his  son 
Charles,  and  his  two  sisters,  Ann 
and  Elizabeth  were  at  the  party. 

James  Graham  was  also  with 
General  Clark  in  the  Illinois  terri- 
tory, but  his  wife  Mary,  was  in  the 
fort  at  the  falls.  John  Donne  was 
also  with  Clark,  but  his  wife  Mary, 
and  their  two  sons,  John  and! 
Charles,  were  at  the  falls  at  this 
time. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that 
Isaac  Kimbly  and  his  wife  Mary, 
were  among  the  first  settlers  at  the 
falls. 

Added  to  these  were,  Capt.  Isaac 
Euddle,  James  Sherlock,  Alexan- 
der Melntyre,  William  Foster, 
Samuel  Finley,  Neal  Doherty  and 
Isaac  McBride,  who  were  detailed 
by  General  Clark  to  guard  the  mili- 
tary stores  there  deposited  and  thus 
became  parties  to  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Louisville. 

Shortly  after  this  first  Christ- 
mas merry  making  a  larger  and 
better  fort  was  erected  by  the  reg- 
ular troops,  assisted  by  the  militia 
in  1782.  This  was  located  between 
the  present  Seventh  and  Eighth 
streets,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Main,  on  the  high  water  bank  of 
the  river.      In  honor   of  the  third 


Eepublican  Governor  of  Virginia 
it  was  called  Fort  Nelson. 

When  completed  it  contained 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  eight  feet 
deep  and  ten  feet  wide,  intersected 
in  the  middle  by  a  row  of  sharp 
pickets.  This  ditch  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  breastwork  of  log  pens  or 
enclosures,  filled  with  the  earth 
from  the  ditch,  with  pickets  ten 
feet  high  planted  on  top  of  the 
breastwork.  Next  to  the  river  pick- 
ets alone  were  deemed  sufficient, 
aided  by  the  long  slope  of  the 
bank.  In  the  course  of  time,  artil- 
lery was  placed  in  the  fort,  and,  in- 
significant as  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  of  the  military  critic  of  today, 
it  proved  an  important  defense, 
and  altogether  adequate  to  the 
wants  and  purposes  of  its  day. 

This  was  the  first  permanent  im- 
provement and  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  commercial  metropolis 
made  by  the  frontier  settlers.  We 
note  the  fact  that  Capt.  Thomas 
Bullitt  laid  off  a  town  site  in  an- 
other portion  of  Louisville  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  Beargrass  creek, 
in  August,  1773;  but  for  years  this 
pioneer  work  was  not  followed  up 
with  practical  results  towards  the 
founding  of  a  great  city. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  in  exca- 
vating the  cellar  of  John  Love's 
business  house  on  Main  street,  op- 
posite the  Louisville  Hotel,  some  of 
the  wooden  remains  of  this  fort 
were  dug  up." 

Feom  Ben  Cassedy's  History 
op  Kentucky. 

In  Ben  Cassedy's  History    and 
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Directory  of  Louisville  he  has  this 
to  say  about  Fort  Nelson: 

"In  May,  1780  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  passed  an  act  establish- 
ing Louisville  as  a  town,  the  pre- 
amble to  which  commences  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  Whereas  sundry  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Kentucky  have  at  a 
great  expense  and  hazard  settled 
themselves  upon  certain  lands  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  said  to  be  the 
property  of  John  Connaly  &  Co., 
etc.,  etc.'  The  strip  of  land  running 
from  Green  to  Grayson  streets  was 
originally  intended  to  be  reserved 
as  a  public  park;  but  by  some  flag- 
rant mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees,  it  was  sold  in  lots  for 
a  mere  trifle  to  a  company  of  spec- 
ulators. Immigration  to  the  city 
was  rapid,  and  the  town  soon  be- 
gan to  assume  some  importance. 

In  1782  Fort  Nelson  was  built  by 
the  troops.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Main  streets  and  contained  about 
this  time  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  houses  and  about  one  hundred 
cabins,  though  it  was  seven  years 
later  before  a  brick  house  was  built 
in  the  city.  In  1799  Louisville  was 
declared  to  be  a  port  of  entry,  and 
in  1800  contained  eight  hundred 
souls.' ' 

While  this  is  the  last  word  men- 
tioned about  Fort  Nelson,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  give  a  bit  more  of  the 
charming  and  intimate  history  of 
the  days  that  followed  the  building 
of  this  fort  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  Cassedy's  history,  which  by 
the  way  is  valuable  enough  to  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key  in  Louis- 
ville's Free  Public    Library,    and 


which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Polytechnic  Society  of  the  Fall's 
City,  goes  on  to  state  that  Lou- 
isville with  the  opening  of  the  new 
century  found  formidable  rivals 
growing  up  around  her.  Cincinnati, 
Jeffersonville  and  Shippingport 
had  all  been  laid  out,  and  strange 
to  say  Shippingport  for  a  number 
of  years  was  the  most  formidable  of 
these  rival  towns.  It  contained  in 
1800  about  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
which  is  probably  five  hundred  and 
fifty  less  than  it  contains  at  pres- 
ent. 

In  1807  we  get  the  first  mention 
of  a  newspaper  published  in  Lou- 
isville. This  was  entitled  "The 
Farmer's  Library,"  and  was  suc- 
ceeded the  next  year  by  the  "Lou- 
isville Gazette. ' '  A  comparative  ex- 
amination of  the  tax  lists  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with  this  period 
shows  an  increase  of  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars.  Another  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was 
the  erection  in  1808  of  a  theatre. 
This  was  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Jefferson  street  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  and  was  de- 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1843.  In  1810 
the  first  Court  House  was  erected 
on  Sixth  street  near  the  corner  of 
Jefferson.  This  building  was  taken 
down  in  1836  and  in  1837  the  pres- 
ent bombastic  pile  of  fantastic 
ruins  was  commenced,  but  has  wise- 
ly been  left  unfinished. 

These  minor  details  must  now 
give  place  to  the  most  important 
events  in  the  annals  of  Western 
history.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Western  rivers ;  from  this  event  we 
may  date  the  prosperity  of  Louis- 
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ville  as  a  fixed  fact.  At  the  head  of 
ascending  and  the  foot  of  descend- 
ing navigation,  all  the  wealth  of  the 
western  country  must  pass  through 
her  hands.  Such  advantages  as 
were  here  presented,  could  not  go 
unheeded.  It  became  only  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  be  convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, and  the  opportunities  held  out 
to  the  capitalists  of  Louisville, 
must  be  seen  and  embraced. 

In  October,  1811,  Fulton's  steam- 
boat, called  the  New  Orleans,  in- 
tended to  run  from  the  port  of  that 
name  to  Natchez,  left  Pittsburg  for 
its  point  of  destination.  At  this 
time  there  were  but  two  steamboats 
on  this  continent;  these  were  the 
New  Eiver  and  the  Clermont,  and 
they  were  occupied  on  the  Hudson 
River.  The  New  Orleans  on  her  first 
trip  took  neither  freight  nor  pas- 
sengers. Her  inmates  were  Mr. 
Eoosevelt,  an  associate  of  Fulton, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  Mr. 
Baker,  the  engineer,  Andrew  Jack, 
the  pilot,  six  hands  with  a  few  do- 
mestics. Up  to  1819  eight  steam- 
boats were  built  at  Louisville. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Gover- 
nor Shelby,  built  by  Messrs.  Gray, 
Gwathmey  and  Gret singer  and  was 


of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
burden. 

"Contemporary  with  the  opening 
of  steam  navigation,  came  the  sea- 
son of  earthquakes,  from  which 
Louisville  suffered  considerably. ' ' 

Then  Mr.  Cassedy  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  religious  fervor  that 
followed  these  shocks  and  the  sub- 
sequent lapse  into  the  old  condi- 
tions when  the  tremors  passed.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  case  of 

The  devil  was  sick. 

The  devil  a  saint  would  be; 
The  devil  got  well; 

The  devil  a  saint  was  he. 

with  the  inhabitants  of  Louisville, 
for,  after  subscribing  a  thousand 
dollars  after  each  fearful  shock, 
till  something  like  five  thousand 
dollars  was  in  the  fund  to  build  a 
place  of  worship,  the  earth  quaked 
no  more  and  the  money  went  to 
build  a  theatre.  Then  according  to 
Mr.  Cassedy,  "They  employed  a 
company  of  actors,  the  offscourings 
of  maritime  city  theatres.  To  this 
company  they  gave  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week,  till  at  length 
the  actors,  instead  of  raising  the 
curtain,  broke  through  it  and  broke 
each  others  heads  with  sticks,  and 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  audience 
that  interfered. ' ' 
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Coal  is  Kentucky's  greatest 
natural  resource,  and  the  mining 
of  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  greater 
factor  in  the  commercial,  history 
of  the  State.  About  30,000  men 
are  now  employed  in  the  various 
coal  mines.  At  present  there  are 
three  times  that  number  employed 
by  the  various  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  State  and  nine 
times  that  number  are  connected 
with  farms  as  operators,  managers 
and  tenants.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  number  of  miners  was  compar- 
atively insignificant.  More  coal 
lands  are  becoming  developed 
every  year  and  the  number  of 
miners  is  growing  in  proportion, 
and,  as  a  direct  result,  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  State  are 
increasing.  But  by  far  the  great- 
est effect  of  this  increase  in 
wealth  and  population  is  felt  in  a 
community  where  mining  is  carried 
on.  To  show  the  bearing  of  coal 
mining  on  local  history  I  have  se- 
lected Muhlenberg  County  as  an 
example. 

There  are  now  twenty-six  com- 
mercial coal  mines  in  Muhlenberg. 
Their  pay-rolls  amount  to  about 
$2,000,000  a  year.  This  is  almost 
double  the  amount  of  the  county's 


agricultural  products.  Tobacco, 
the  leading  crop,  seldom  exceeds 
$300,000.  The  county  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000.  Three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed in  and  around  the  mines. 
About  95  per  cent  of  the  miners  are 
native  Americans,  of  whom  one- 
fourth  are  native  Muhlenbergers. 
About  5  per  cent  are  foreigners  and 
25  per  cent  are  negroes.  Thus  we 
have,  as  it  were,  another  "melting 
pot,"  the  outcome  of  which  time 
alone  can  tell. 

By  far  the  largest  per  cent,  of  na- 
tive Muhlenbergers  who  are  now 
employed  in  the  mines,  came  from 
farms  and,  as  a  result,  farm  labor- 
ers are  in  greater  demand.  Min- 
ing has  increased  the  price  of  farm 
labor,  but  in  turn,  eggs,  poultry, 
vegetables,  etc.,  command  a  higher 
price,  owing  to  the  strong  local 
demand  for  them  created  by  the 
miners. 

Schools,  as  a  rule,  are  good  and 
progressive  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  who  attend.  In 
the  mining  region  of  Muhlenberg 
the  number  of  scholars  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  with  the 
number  of  miners.  This  increase, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  better 
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methods  have  been  introduced 
everywhere  in  the  State,  resulted 
in  better  schools  for  all  who  live 
near  the  mines. 

Ground  for  home  sites  near 
mines  is  cheap  in  Muhlenberg,  and, 
as  a  result,  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  miners  own  the  houses  in 
which  they  live.  As  property 
owners  and  permanent  citizens 
such  men  are  naturally  more  in- 
terested in  their  local  schools  and 
churches  than  are  those  who,  pre- 
suming their  stay  is  temporary, 
are  more  or  less  indifferent  re- 
garding educational  advantages, 
morals  and  general  conditions. 
The  per  cent,  of  home  owners  is  in- 
creasing. This  is  especially  true 
in  and  near  Central  City  which  is 
now  the  largest  town  in  the  county 
and  maintains  good  schools  and 
churches.  That  the  mine  owners 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
uplift  of  their  people  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  Graham  and  Lu- 
zerne the  operators  offer  cash 
prizes  to  their  miners  for  the  best 
kept  home  premises,  whether  com- 
pany property  or  not. 

The  work  of  classes  in  First  Aid 
to  the  Injured  and  in  Mine  Eescue 
"Work  have  already  aroused  interest 
among  a  few  of  the  non-miners 
who,  as  a  consequence,  are  better 
prepared  to  render  aid  in  case  of 
an  accident.  The  lectures  to  be 
given  by  the  Mining  School  Exten- 
sion will,  in  all  probability  be  of 
interest  to  many  people  and  give 
some  of  them  their  first  knowledge 
of  practical  geology,  chemistry  and 
various  other  sciences. 

In  Muhlenberg,  as  in  many  other 
counties,  much  pertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  coal  has  been  lost, 


as  it  were,  in  the  dust  and  darkness 
of  a  deserted  " entry' '  or  an  aban- 
doned "room."  Nevertheless,  an 
investigation  has  brought  out  some 
interesting  facts. 

Tradition  has  it  that  about 
one  hundred  years  ago  Alney  Mc- 
Lean, who  later  became  a  member 
of  Congress,  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  the  "black  rock' '  found 
on  his  farm  near  Green  River 
would  burn.  However,  wood  being 
plentiful  and  more  convenient,  his 
discovery  was  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  little  consequence.  About  1820, 
his  son,  William  D.  McLean, 
opened  up  what  was  known  as  the 
McLean  drift  bank.  It  is  said  he 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  report 
the  existence  of  coal  in  Western 
Kentucky.  As  early  as  1830  a  few 
barges  of  coal  were  mined  at  the 
McLean  drift  bank  and  sent  down 
Green  River  to  Evansville.  About 
that  time  coal  was  taken  from  the 
Mud  River  Mine  and  hauled  to 
Eussellville  in  ox  wagons,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.  It  usually 
required  three  days  to  make  the 
trip  over  what  is  still  called  the 
"Old  Coal  Road."  This  coal  was 
used  by  the  early  blacksmiths  who 
called  it  "rock  coal,"  thus  distin- 
guishing it  from  charcoal,  which, 
for  many  years,  was  the  only  coal 
burned  in  their  forges. 

The  great  extent  and  probable 
value  of  the  deposits  of  coal  in 
Muhlenberg  was  given  very  little 
thought  by  local  people  before  1854 
when  David  Dale  Owen,  America's 
greatest  geologist,  published  the 
first  report  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Kentucky.  In  this  report  he 
calls  attention  to  the  existence  of 
thick  veins  of  coal  in  about  twenty- 
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five  different  places  in  the  connty 
and  points  out,  in  a  general  way, 
the  territory  nnderlaid  with  coal. 
The  many  observations  made  since 
his  day  have  added  very  little  to 
his  discoveries,  hut  have  merely 
verified  his  statements  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  field. 

By  1875,  or  a  few  years  after 
what  is  now  the  Illinois  Central 
Eailroad  was  built,  no  less  than  a 
dozen  mines  were  in  operation  in 
the  county  along  that  line,  and 
when,  in  1882,  the  Owensboro 
branch  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Eailroad  was  completed,  more 
were  opened  along  its  tracks.  As 
years  rolled  on  other  and  larger 
mines  were  opened  and  now  the 
output  has  placed  Muhlenberg  at 
the  head  of  the  coal  producing 
counties  in  Kentucky.  In  the 
meantime,  coal  lands  have  ad- 
vanced from  $4.00  and  $5.00  per 
acre  to  $50.00  and  $100.00  per  acre. 

In  1900,  when  commercial  mines 
were  still  comparatively  small, 
producing  about  400,000  tons  a 
year,  the  population  of  Muhlenberg 
was  20,000.  In  1910  the  output 
reached  almost  3,000,000  tons  and 
the  population  was  29,000,  an  in- 
crease of  45  per  cent  over  the  popu- 
lation of  ten  years  before.  Most 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  mining. 
During  this  same  period,  the  in- 
crease of  population  for  the  United 
States  was  21  per  cent  and  for 
Kentucky  about  7  per  cent. 

Coal  mining  methods  have 
undergone  many  changes  in  recent 
years.  One  modern  method  fol- 
lows another  so  rapidly  that  the 
methods  of  a  few  years  previous 
are  soon  regarded  as  out  of  date. 
During    these    rapid    changes    the 


early  methods — methods  in  vogue 
thirty  or  more  years  ago — are  al- 
most lost  sight  of,  for,  like  the  tra- 
ditions bearing  on  the  first  mines 
in  the  county,  they  are  seldom  or 
never  referred  to  and  are,  as  it 
were,  buried  in  the  old  dumps. 

William  H.  Hoskinson,  who  all 
his  life  long  has  lived  near  Mud 
Eiver  Mines,  speaking  of  the 
methods  employed  there  some 
forty  years  ago,  says: 

"Those  Avho  are  familiar  with 
none  but  the  present  methods  of 
mining  coal  pan  not  easily  realize 
on  how  diminutive  a  scale  the  old 
Mud  Eiver  Mine — or  any  other 
old  coal  mine — was  worked.  In 
1871-72,  when  my  father,  Jackson 
Hoskinson,  operated  this  mine 
under  a  contract  with  Hall  &  Eyan, 
he  put  out  more  coal  than  had  ever 
before  been  produced  at  this  place 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  But 
there  are  mines  in  Muhlenberg 
County  now  that  produce  more  coal 
in  one  week  than  did  old  Mud  Eiver 
during  the  entire  two  years  of  my 
father's  contract. 

"Modern  methods,  as  we  know 
them  today,  were  never  in  use  at 
Mud  Eiver.  Much  coal  has  been 
produced  here  by  the  light  of  can- 
dles and  the  old  ' Dutch  lamps,'  but 
these  were  displaced  long  ago  by 
the  more  convenient  devices  from 
which  have  evolved  the  present  oil 
and  carbide  lamps.  The  drill, 
needle,  and  scraper  were  never 
seen  here  until  about  1869.  Before 
that  time  all  coal  was  wedged  down. 
A  good  steel  sledge  and  five  or  six 
steel  wedges  were  among  the  es- 
sentials of  a  collier's  kit;  he  also 
had  a  heavy  iron  rake,  with  which 
he  separated  his  coal,  being  care- 
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fill  to  load  nothing  that  would  pass 
through  the  rake.  His  car  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  ten  bushels.  When 
it  was  filled  a  home  made  wooden 
ticket  was  attached  to  it  and  a 
1  pusher '  pushed  it  out  of  the  room 
into  the  i lie-way,'  where  it  was 
coupled  to  one  or  two  other  cars 
and  pulled  by  a  mule  to  the  tipple. 
Only  one  mule  was  used  in  the 
mine,  and  he  never  went  any  fur- 
ther than  the  ' lie-way.'  In  fact, 
small  as  he  was,  it  was  necessary 
in  many  places  to  remove  some  of 
the  roof  or  bottom  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  reach  the  '  lie-way. ' 
The  track  throughout  the  mine  was 
of  wood.  For  a  long  time  car 
wheels  without  flanges  were  used — 
the  flange,  or  guard  rail,  being  part 
of  the  wooden  track.  In  the  course 
of  the  time  these  smooth-faced  old 
wheels  and  the  wooden  track  were 
superseded  by  flanged  wheels  and 
iron  rails. 

"Blasting  powder,  it  is  said, 
was  first  used  here  about  1869. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  at  Mud  River,  for  the  churn- 
drill,  needle,  and  scraper  soon  be- 
gan to  take  the  place  of  the  sledge 
and  wedges.  All  the  coal  was 
mined  'on  the  clear'  and  four  or 
five  inches  of  powder  was  con- 
sidered a  good  shot.  The  little 
squib  now  so  common  was  then  un- 
known. In  its  stead  the  miners 
used  a  joint  of  wheat-straw  filled 
with  gunpowder,  which  was  set  off 
by  means  of  an  oiled  paper  placed 
under  the  straw  and  attached  to 
the  coal  by  a  small  lump  of  clay. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  made  many  of 
these  squibs,  leaving  the  joint  in 


one  end  of  the  straw  and  stopping 
the  other  end  with  soap  to  keep  the 
powder  from  running  out." 

Mr.  Hoskinson's  description  of 
the  methods  employed  in  this  old 
mine  in  the  early  seventies  is  also  a 
picture  of  the  operations  in  other 
mines  worked  there  at  that  time. 

The  mining  of  coal  has  long 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  now  a  well  established  industry. 

Muhlenberg  County  has  an  area 
of  about  four  hundred  square 
miles,  all  of  which  is  underlaid  with 
coal.  However,  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  area,  or  270  square 
miles,  is,  it  is  said,  underlaid  with 
coal  No.  9  and  No.  11,  which  are 
the  largest  veins  and  practically 
the  only  ones  now  being  worked. 
Each  foot  of  thickness  of  a  vein  of 
this  coal  is  estimated  to  produce 
1,000  tons  to  the  acre,  and  since 
No.  9  and  No.  11  have  a  combined 
average  thickness  of  from  ten  to 
eleven  feet,  these  two  veins  will 
run,  according  to  this  estimate, 
about  10,000  tons  to  the  acre,  or 
6,400,000  tons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  1,728,000,000  tons  to  the  270 
square  miles.  Thus,  assuming  that 
the  coal  is  uniform  and  estimating 
the  output  at  three  million  tons  per 
year,  these  two  veins  alone  could 
be  worked,  according  to  these 
figures,  for  about  six  centuries,  or 
until  about  the  year  2500  A.  D. 

In  the  meantime,  and  even  after 
the  year  2,500,  mining,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  not  only  continue  to 
have  much  bearing  on  local  history, 
but  will  stand  as  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  controlling  many  of  the  af- 
fairs that  will  constitute  the  his- 
tory of  Muhlenberg  County. 
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SOUTH  FRANKFORT 

MAIN  STREET— LATER  CAPITOL  AVENUE. 

(By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton.) 

Chapter  2. 


June,  1899.  Note. — Since  the 
history  of  this  street  was  written 
its  name,  has  been  changed  to  Cap- 
itol Avenue.  It  leads  directly  to  the 
new  Capitol — erected  on  the  Hunt 
hill,  afterward  the  estate  of  Frank 
Chinn,  lawyer,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  as  the  most  beautiful 
and  suitable  site  in  the  boundaries 
of  Frankfort,  for  this  magnificent 
Capitol,  completed  and  occupied  in 
September  1909. 

Main  Steeet — Latee  Capitol 
Avenue. 
This  handsome  avenue  opens 
at  the  river,  but  does  not  assert  its 
dignity  as  a  street  until  it  reaches 
Second  street,  one  square  east  of 
Shelby  street.  The  story  goes  that 
originally  it  was  intended  by  the 
forefathers  to  be  an  extension  of 
Main  street  on  the  North  side.  It 
was  contemplated  at  one  time, 
where  the  landing  known  as  Mack- 
lin  's  wharf  is  located ,  that  a  bridge 
should  be  built  from  the  North  to 
the  South  side,  beginning  at  that 
point.  This  was  never  effected — 
so  that  the  extension  of  Main  on  the 
South  side  was  abandoned,  and  the 


spacious  avenue  was  leftT  to  im- 
prove itself  and  populate  its  side- 
ways as  best  it  could. 

In  my  chapter  on  Second  street 
I  gave  notice  of  the  elegant  square 
on  the  East  side  with  a  handsome 
house  in  the  center,  told  that  it  was 
for  many  years  known  to  us  all  as 
the  Berry  place.  Since  then  it  has 
been  sold  by  Mr.  George  Berry  to 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Ford,  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  (since  deceased). 
Opposite  the  square  on  the  west 
corner  is  a  brick  cottage,  which  was 
built  between  1873-75"  by  Harris 
Johnston,  only  brother  of  Col.  J. 
Stoddard  Johnston,  (deceased).  He 
died  while  on  a  visit  in  Versailles, 
Kentucky,  in  1877.  The  place  was 
sold  afterward  to  Madison  C.  John- 
son, of  Lexington,  who  in  turn  pre- 
sented it  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Johnston  (wife  of  Col.  J.  Stoddard 
Johnston) ;  she  sold  it  to  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Exum,  about  1890-91. 
Since  then  it  has  been  bought  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Longmoor,  who  later 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Robert  Noel.  Beyond 
this  place  are  two  pretty  brick  resi- 
dences, built  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  and 
beyond  these  a  pretty  modern  home 
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which  he  erected  for  himself,  and 
which  has  its  front  entrance  on 
Third  street.  This  square  of  Main 
street  was  the  first  in  South  Frank- 
fort to  have  its  sidewalks  of  gran- 
itoid. It  is  well  paved  and  shaded 
by  beautiful  trees.  Opposite  the 
home  on  the  corner,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Courtland  Chenault,  is 
a  house  built  in  1886-87  by  Horace 
Posey.  It  is  a  comfortable  two  story 
house  surrounded  by  granitoid 
pavements,  on  Third  and  Main 
streets,  later  sold  to  Morgan  Chinn, 
who  has  recently  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Sherman  Goodpaster,  State  Inspec- 
tor and  Examiner. 

We  well  remember  when  this  lot 
was  the  Commons — and  a  most 
tangled,  neglected,  undesirable  lo- 
cation in  a  low  fen,  where  the  seep 
water  settled  in  a  pond.  Mr.  Posey 
had  it  filled,  drained  and  sodded, 
and  built  his  first  home  there.  On 
the  west  side  of  it,  continuing  up 
Main  street,  he  built  two  pretty  cot- 
tages for  rent,  and  continued  the 
granitoid  pavement  up  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  McGill  adjoining  it.  Mr. 
Sogers'  handsome  home  is  on  the 
adjoining  lot,  having  a  front  on 
Fourth  as  well  as  Capitol  Avenue. 
This  property  finishes  the  square. 
On  the  east  side  opposite  Mr. 
Posey's  home,  first  mentioned,  is 
the  home  of  Mr.  McEwan,  now  oc- 
cupied by  Captain  D.  C.  Hill  (since 
deceased.) 

There  are  one  or  two  small  cot- 
tages along  the  side  way,  but  still 
quite  unimproved.  On  the  east  cor- 
ner is  the  beautiful  home  of  Prof. 
McKee.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hume's  elegant 
home,  which  fronts  on  Fourth  ave- 
nue, has  also  an  entrance  on  Main 


street.  It  was  once  the  home  of  one 
Dr.  Hall,  who  was  a  druggist  in 
Frankfort  for  years.  Dr.  Valland- 
ingham  was  the  owner  of  this  prop- 
erty, and  builder  of  „  the  house, 
which  was  burned.  Dr.  William  Hall 
was  a  floriculturist.  His  wife  gave 
special  attention  to  the  conserva- 
tory and  garden,  and  had  some  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  State.  He  sold 
the  place  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Hume  and 
went  to  Washington  City  to 
live.  The  house  that  he  occu- 
pied burned  and  on  its  site 
Dr.  Hume  (deceased)  erected  one 
of  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful 
homes  in  the  city,  and  so  planted 
his  lawn  and  garden,  and  orna- 
mented his  grounds  with  terraces 
and  granitoid  pavements,  that  it 
has  become  the  "show  place"  of 
South  Frankfort.  Mrs.  Hume  has 
her  residence  there. 

("The  home  of  Dr.  Hume  is  built 
on  the  exact  spot  where  stood  the 
house  of  General  Samuel  South 
(great  grandfather  of  Mary  South, 
wife  of  Dr.  Hume).  The  old  house 
was  burned  in  1823.  The  spring 
used  by  .  Gen.  South 's  family,  now 
across  Capitol  Avenue  from  'The 
Magnolias,'  name  of  the  home,  was 
used  by  _a  few  people  as  late  as 
1910,  when  it  was  walled  over.  Gen. 
South  later  lived  in  the  brick  house 
on  the  Northwest  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Madison  streets,  facing 
the  old  State  House.  This  house 
is  next  to  the  one  wherein  the  fam- 
ous Sharpe  murder  occurred,  and 
Beauchamp  in  his  trial  mentions 
the  evidence  s^iven  at  his  trial  bv 
Gen.  South."— E.  E.  H.  in  the 
Register,  Jan.  1914.) 
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Opposite  this  place,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street  it  is  unimproved, 
only  a  deep  sink  and  a  never  fail- 
ing spring  are  there.  On  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  above  Dr^  Hume's  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Guy  Barrett, 
with  its  front  on  Campbell  street. 
Across  from  this  home  is  a  hand- 
some new  home  belonging  to  Mr. 
Henry  Craik.  Opposite  Mr.  Guy 
Barrett's  resident,  across  Campbell 
street,  is  the  handsome  old  place  of 
Owen  Glendower  Cates.  The  house 
was  built  by  him,  and  afterward 
owned  by  George  McKee,  Minister 
to  Panama,  and  from  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Martinette  McKee,  Attorney 
General  John  Eodman  (deceased), 
once  a  prominent  lawyer  here, 
bought  if  and  resided  here  until 
his  death.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Hallie 
Eodman,  a  few  years  ago  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Russell  McRery.  He  tore  away 
the  handsome  old  home,  the  lot 
of  which  extends  the  length  of  the 
square  to  Todd  street,  and  it  is 
now  filled  with  beautiful  homes  on 
Shelby  and  Todd  streets.  Opposite, 
with  its  front  on  Main,  and  side  en- 
trance on  Campbell,  is  the  quaint, 
pretty  home  of  Miss  Lou  Wiard,  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Ad- 
joining her  lot  is  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Tom  Rodman,  and  beside  this  is 
the  cottage  of  Miss  Sjillie  Smith, 
also  a  teacher  in  the  public  school. 

These  homes  are  of  recent  erec- 
tion and. have  no  history  connected 
with  them.  On  the  corner  is  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Kavanaugh.  This 
pretty  home  fronts  on  Todd  street, 
and  was  built  not  many  years  ago 
by  John  Sneed,  and  Mr.  Kavanaugh 
bought  it  from  him.  His  son,  Frank 
Kavanaugh,  is  the    present    State 


Librarian.  Hubbard  Kavanaugh 
was  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier, 
and  an  estimable  gentleman;  his 
family  surviving  him  now  occupy 
the  home. 

At  this  corner  Main  intersects 
Todd  street.  A  demand  for  its  ex- 
tension came  when  the  State  bought 
the  property  from  Mr.  Frank  Chinn 
for  a  site  for  the  new  Capitol  in 
1904-05.  Main  street  then  extended 
its  length  to  the  building,  up 
through  the  lovely,  sloping  plain 
to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  There  it 
branches  off  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  Capitol,  in  smooth 
carriage  drives,  to  the  entrances  at 
each  end  of  the  building,  and  com- 
pletes the  loop  around  the  Capitol. 
It  is  hoped  before  long  a  bridge  will 
be  built  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Ave- 
nue that  will  connect  the  two  cities 
North  and  South  Frankfort,  adding 
not  only  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
street,  but  adding  convenience  and 
prosperity  to  the  cities  on  both 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Kentucky 
river. 

Frankfort,  like  all  Century 
plants,  has  come  slowly  into  bloom. 
It  takes  its  time  to  grow  and  throw 
out  branches;  those  who  plant  the 
Century  bulb  rarely  if  ever  see  its 
bloom,  and  this  is  true  of  the  foun- 
ders and  planters  of  this  city.  Now 
we  predict  since  its  altar  fires  have 
been  set  in  the  Capitol  on  a  hill 
top,  that  Frankfort  will  become 
beautiful  anjdj  prosperous,  homes 
will  light  its  hills,  as  stars  glow  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  music  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  will  resound 
thru  its  picturesque  surroundings 
of  river,  mount  and  dell. 

We  have  been  requested  to  write 
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of  the  handsome  old  residence  upon 
the  Hunt  hill,  removed  from  its  site 
to  make  room  for  the  new  Capitol. 
It  was  a  historic  home  of  the  early 
days  in  this  vicinity,  when  it  crown- 
ed the  outlying  farm  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  citizens,  when  old  Frank- 
fort on  the  North  was  comparative- 
ly a  village,  and  South  Frankfort  a 
hamlet,  with  very  few  houses  of 
any  kind,  not  then  dreaming  of  be- 
ing annexed  to  the  Capital  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

In  1858,  Major  William  Hunt,  of 
Mississippi,  bought  this  home  and 
farm  for  a  summer  residence.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  it  became  a  target 
for  the  Federal  soldiers,  encamp- 
ed at  the  foot  of  Shelby  street.  At 
one  time  its  mistress,  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence Hunt,  was  placed  under  ar- 
rest, and  the  old  home  surrounded 
by  a  guard.  The  mistress  was  de- 
voted to  the  South,  and  was  found 
guilty  of  supplying  the  Eebel  pris- 
oners at  Johnson's  Island  and 
Camp  Chase  with  clothes  and 
money  to  make  them  comfortable. 

The  house  was  an  old  fashioned, 
two  storied,  spacious  brick  build- 
ing, very  handsome  in  its  day,  and 
occupied  the  space  of  ground  now 
covered  by  the  central  portion  of 
the  Capitol.  It  had,  like  the  Capitol, 
two  entrances.  The  front  opened  on 
Shelby  street,  as  does  the  West  en- 
trance to  the  Capitol,  only  the 
Hunt  entrance  to  the  house  was 
thru  a  roadway  running  upward 
through  a  beautiful  garden,  branch- 
ing into  a  circular  driveway  to  the 
front  door,  which  faced  the  south- 
ern hillside,  and  the  Louisville 
turnpike,  that  terraces  this  minia- 
ture mountain  down  to  the  junction 


of  Second  Street  and  Taylor  Ave- 
nue. This  approach  to  the  quaint  old 
house  was  very  handsome  and  com- 
manding. The  porch  was  in  its  time 
very  attractive,  shaded  by  magnifi- 
cent forest  and  fruit  trees.  One  en- 
tered from  this  porch  a  high  ceil- 
inged  hall,  on  the  right  was  a  hand- 
some library,  adjoining  it  the  great 
dining  room,  running  the  length  of 
two  rooms,  and  opening  out  on  a 
large  back  porch,  which  extended 
across  the  entire  east  end  of  the 
house.  Opposite  the  library  was  a 
beautiful  parlor,  with  three  large 
windows  in  it.  At  the  east  side  of  it 
was  a  hall  about  twelve  feet  wide, 
in  which  the  elegant  stairway  was 
placed,  winding  up  to  the  many  bed 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  room  correspond- 
ing to  the  parlor  on  the  east.  In 
this  hall  was  the  north  entrance  to 
the  house,  with  its  wide,  great  door- 
way, with  huge  stone  steps,  down 
which  one  walked  to  the  grassy 
lawn  below.  It  was  sitting  in  this 
doorway  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
that  we  heard  Mrs.  Prudence  Hunt 
say  that  Major  Hunt  had  said, 
"Some  day  this  place  may  be  the 
Capitol  of  Kentucky."  He  looked 
down  upon  the  woodland  in  front 
with  great  pride,  running  down- 
ward to  Todd  street,  filled  with  ma- 
jestic forest  trees,  some  of  them  as 
old  as  the  city,  and  planned  the 
street  the  forecast  of  Capitol  Ave- 
nue. Even  in  his  lifetime  "  Capital 
agitation' '  was  a  menace  to  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort.  And  this 
elegant  old  gentleman  saw  what 
this  handsome  preserve  he  had 
bought  for  a  summer  home  could  be 
made  for  the  State.    At  this  time 
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Major  Hunt  was  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest planters  in  Mississippi,  where 
he  died  on  one  of  his  plantations, 
of  pneumonia,  in  1866.  His  widow 
Mrs.  Prudence  Hunt,  continued  to 
live  in  the  old  mansion  several 
years.  It  had  for  many  reasons 
become  historic,  from  the  thrilling 
incidents  she  had  passed  through 
there  during  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  marriage  of  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Hunt,  to  Frank 
Chinn,  lawyer,  of  Frankfort,  he 
rented  the  house,  until  he  bought 
the  place,  and  weanwhile  built  him 
a  modern  home  on  a  part  of  the 
land  lying  on  Shelby  street.  Here 
in  this  home  Mrs.  Hunt  died. 

When  the  State  bought  the  whole 
estate  Mr.  China's  residence  was 
sold,  and  removed  to  lots  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  where  two  cottages  were 
erected  from  the  pretty  building. 

The  Hunt  house,  as  we  have  writ- 


ten before,  was  in  other  days  re- 
nowned for  its  elegance.  The  win- 
dows were  very  large,  and  all  the 
door  knobs  were  of  silver.  The  win- 
dows and  doors  were  bought  by 
people  that  they  might  tell  to  fut- 
ure generations  that  they  came 
from  the  grand  old  Hunt  house, 
when  it  was  torn  away  for  the  site 
of  the  new  Capitol.  The  mantels 
and  woodwork  of  the  house  were 
painted  white,  and  much  of  it  was 
bought  to  adorn  new  homes  else- 
where. 

There  is  left  on  Capitol  grounds 
not  a  relic  of  the  old  homes  and 
save  the  beautiful  grove  of  trees 
planted  by  Mr.  Chinn  around  his 
new  home  on  the  west  of  the  Cap- 
itol, there  remains  not  a  thing  to 
remind  one  that  either  home,  once 
the  centres  of  culture  and  elegant 
entertainments,  ever  existed  in  the 
environs  of  Frankfort:  "Sic  tran- 
sit gloria  rnundi." 
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POEMS  FOE  A  VOLUME. 

We  publish  the  following  letter 
from  a  leading  publisher,  as  one 
among  many  the  editor  of  the 
Eegister  receives  from  publishers 
throughout  the  country,  urging  her 
to  collect  in  books  her  poems,  while 
she  can  edit  them  and  prepare  the 
illustrations  for  them.  The  task  is 
one  she  has  declined  to  undertake 
so  far.  And  while  she  is  deeply 
grateful  for  the  complimentary  in- 
terest, and  opinions  of  publishers 
eleswhere,  and  to  the  author  of  the 
following  letter  especially,  she  dif- 
fers as  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
public  for  poetry.  This  is  the  age 
of  cold  materialism,  and  the  whole 
country  seems  to  be  enslaved  by 
it.  The  art  of  song  that  touches 
the  heart  to  a  throb,  and  eyes  to  a 
tear  seems  forgotten,  and  much 
senseless  rhyme  is  held  up  for 
poetry.  But  the  publisher  and 
author  of  the  following  appeal  to 
her  evidently  believes  poetry  may 
be  revived.    He  writes: 

"Mrs.  Morton, 

"My  dear  Madam: — 

"Every  one  of  your  friends  and 
acquaintances,  besides  numberless 
readers,  recognize  your  brilliant 
talent  as  a  writer,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  fact  that  you  have  a  mine  of 
beautiful    poems    on    hand,    some 


perhaps  never  having  been  given 
to  the  public,  with  others  hereto- 
fore  published  and  now  treasured 
by  those  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
read  and  preserved  them.  Do  you 
not  think,  Mrs.  Morton,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  those  beauti- 
ful sentiments  to  the  world  while 
yet  with  us,  that  you  may  person- 
ally enjoy  the  praise  of  the  many 
to  whom  you  would  afford  so  great 
pleasure,  instead  of  leaving  the 
task  of  compilation  to  some  one 
that  would  not,  and  could  not,  per- 
form that  labor  as  it  would  be  done 
by  you?  I  am  sure  that  the  read- 
ing public  of  our  city,  State  and 
Nation — yes,  and  even  beyond  the 
seas,  would  treasure  such  a  work 
as  one  above  price,  to  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion as  a  souvenir  of  the  gifted 
poetess,  our  Lady  Laureate,  and  a 
reminder  of  a  race  of  writers  that 
is  now  so  surely  vanishing  from 
American  literature.  Do  you  not 
feel  that  you  owe  it  to  the  lovers 
of  pure  poetic  sentiment,  to  give  to 
the  world  now  what  you  have  so 
long  hidden  from  those  that  would 
so  gratefully  appreciate  and  wel- 
come your  poems. 

"May  I  not  hope  that  you  will 
consider  this  subject  worthy  of 
serious  thought;  and,  whether  ac- 
cepted or  not,  permit  me  to  tender 
you  any  service  of  assistance  you 
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may  desire  should  you  determine 
to  undertake  the  task  suggested. 

1 '  With  the  greatest  respect.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  yours  to  com- 
mand, 

CD." 


CONFEDEKATE   EECOKDS. 

Persons  are  continually  writing 
to  us  for  information  of  Confeder- 
ate Eecords,  and  Confererate  Pen- 
sions. While  we  have  a  number  of 
valuable  histories  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  and  histories  of  the  dif- 
ferent commands  in  its  war,  such 
as  "John  Morgan  and  His  Men," 
"Adam  Johnson's  History,' ' 
Thompsons  '  *  History  of  the  Orphan 
Brigade/'  and  a  number  of  other 
histories  relating  to  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  many  lists  of  the  names 
of  persons  confined  in  Camp  Chase, 
Columbus  Penitentiary,  Johnson's 
Island,  etc.,  etc.,  the  State  has 
special  departments  for  Confeder- 
ate Eecords,  and  Confederate  Pen- 
sions. A  letter  addressed  to  Capt. 
W.  J.  Stone,  Dept.  of  Confederate 
Pensions,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  Major  Abner  Harris, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  will  secure  infor- 
mation desired  about  Confederate 
Eecords. 


TULIP  MANIA. 

The  tulip,  so-called  from  its  like- 
ness to  a  turban,  has  many  va- 
rieties, but  the  most  noted  tulip 
was  the  beautiful  flower  of  the 
Levant,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1577,  and  much  prized 
for  its  beauty  and  fragrance.    It  is 


said  a  violent  passion  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  cultivation  of  the  tu- 
lip, arose  in  Europe  and,  especially 
in  Holland,  about  1634,  and  lead  to 
great  financial  cat  as  trophies.  Dur- 
ing the  craze  bulbs  were  sold  like 
stocks  on  exchange.  A  simple  root 
of  the  "Semper  Augustus,"  the 
royal  tulip,  brought  5500  florins, 
and  on  one  occasion  twelve  acres 
of  building  lots  were  offered  for 
this  flower,  a  single  bulb,  in  the 
City  of  Haarlem.  The  singular 
mania  raged  for  several  years, 
and  caused  such  trouble  the  Govern- 
ment of  Holland  interfered  and 
stopped  its  culture  and  forbade  the 
sale  of  tulip  bulbs.  So  ended  the 
tulip-mania.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  this  singular  flower,  many 
of  them  fragrant  and  beautiful, 
but  it  can  never  rival  in  America 
the  rose  and  the  lily. 


THE  DEMAND  FOE  SPACE. 
The  constantly  growing  demand 
for  space  in  the  Eegister,  has 
necessitated  the  retirement  of  the 
Department  of  "Questions  and 
Answers."  Our  correspondence 
takes  in  a  large  territory,  and  we 
can  only  reply  to  important  letters, 
of  or  from  the  War  Department, 
the  U.  S.  Government,  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, The  National  Patriotic  So- 
cieties at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
various  libraries  of  America  and 
Europe,  and  Historical  Societies 
with  which  we  exchange.  It  is  need- 
less for  advertising  houses  to  ask 
us  to  make  itemized  reports  of  our 
activities,  and  expenses  and  re- 
ceipts for  them.  It  is  enough  that 
this  is  done  monthly,  and  published 
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in  pamphlets  annually  and  laid  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  which,  from 
the  Capitol,  are  sent  to  the  public. 


GOEBEL  MONUMENT  UN- 
VEILED. 

The  splendid  monument  erected 
to  Governor  William  Goebel,  in 
front  of  the  new  Capitol,  was  un- 
veiled with  magnificent  ceremonies 
on  the  11th  of  March  last.  There 
was  a  large  crowd  from  every  part 
of  Kentucky  in  attendance.  Miss 
Margaret  iMcCord  unveiled  the 
statue.  This  monument  was 
erected  by  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  soon  after  Gover- 
nor Goebel's  death,  an  appropria- 
tion being  made  in  the  act  for  this 
purpose.  The  monument,  with  its 
appropriate  inscriptions  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  heroic  bronze 
figure,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
martyred  Governor. 


THE  NEW  FINANCIAL  PLAN. 

The  recent  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  changing  the  man- 
ner of    paying  appropriations    to 


the  various  departments  and  insti- 
tutions that  receive  aid  from  the 
State.  Under  the  new  plan  each 
department,  or  institution,  makes 
up  its  expense  account  monthly, 
and  certifies  it  to  the  State  Auditor 
for  payment,  instead  of  receiving 
its  annual  appropriation  in  a  lump 
sum. 

The  Legislature,  in  passing  the 
Act,  had  in  mind  the  safe-guarding 
of  public  funds  against  the  possi- 
bility of  extravagant  or  wrongful 
expenditure.  The  officers  of  the 
Historical  Society  have  been  very 
careful,  at  all  times,  since  the  ap- 
propriation act  was  passed,  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  under  which  it  has  existed,  and 
we  are  sure  the  necessity  for  the 
new  plan  did  not  arise  out  of  con- 
ditions in  our  Society.  But  the 
Historical  Society,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, prides  itself  on  being  a  "good 
citizen ;"  and  as  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  good  citizenship  is 
obedience  to  the  law,  we  shall  very 
cheerfully  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  make  such 
reports  to  our  good  friend,  the 
Auditor,  as  the  law  may  require. 
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Upon  the  banks  of  Elkhorn  stream, 
'Mid  growing  trees  and  waving  corn, 

When  all  was  lovely  as  a  dream, 
A  minstrel,  sweet  and  fair,  was  born. 


A  modest,  gentle  woman  she, 

Who  loves  the  spot  where  she  was  born- 
Who  loves  the  Elkhorn  waters  free 

And  all  its  fields  of  tasseled  corn. 


With  gifted  hand  she  touched  the  chords, 
And  sung  beside  the  water's  flow, 

In  perfect  tune  to  perfect  words 
She  told  the  tales  of  long  ago. 


Of  sires  who  for  her  freedom  fought 
She  holds  the  highest  sense  of  pride, 

She  knows  how  liberty  was  bought 
By  valor's  free  and  crimson  tide. 


Her  gentle  spirit  filled  her  song 

And  moved  the  hearts  of  rugged  men; 

She  proved  the  life  of  every  throng 
With  poet's  tongue  and  poet's  pen. 


A  noble  dame  in  all  her  life, 
A  spotless  maiden,  spotless  wife, 

And  widowed  in  this  world  of  strife, 
Her  heart  with  purest  blood  is  rife. 


The  Elkhorn  waters  kissed  her  feet 
When  she  was  but  a  little  child, 

And  all  the  summer  airs  were  sweet, 
And  for  her,  nature  ever  smiled. 


Well  may  Kentucky's  men  be  proud 
To  feel  a  spirit  such  as  hers, 

To  know  a  soul  that  sways  the  crowd 
And  makes  them  all  her  worshipers. 


With  memory  of  olden  days, 

When  proud  Kentucky  yet  was  young, 
She  tells  us  of  the  settler's  ways, 

The  heartless  savages  among. 


Long,  while  the  Elkhorn  flows  beneath 
The  "cedar  caps"  that  crown  its  hills, 

Will  poetry  entwine  its  wreath 
To  music  from  its  tribute  rills. 


She  gives  to  history  the  deeds 
Of  bravest,  truest  womankind, 

And  proves  how  grandly  woman  leads 
In  courage,  just  as  well  as  mind. 


Around  the  spot  where  she  was  born, 

Forever  shall  her  spirit  be, 
And  deathless  live  amid  its  corn 

And   with  the   Elkhorn   cedar  tree. 
(From  Exchange.)  C.  N.  J. 
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WYNDHTTRST  IN  JUNE*. 

By  Frederick  W.  Eberhardt. 

When    sequent    sun-waves    flov/  o  'er  fields  of  ripening  wheat, 
And  all  the  sweet  young  corn  waves  blue  in  shimmering  heat; 
When  bending  barley  pales  beneath  the  fervent  kiss 
Of  full-orbed  summer,  well  content  to  die,  in  bliss, 
The  death  of  fruitful  end :  Then  June  asserts  its  sway 
And  Wyndhurst  lures  me   from  the  sordid  town  away. 

Here,  from  the  stately  fir  trees  on  the  flowery  lawn, 
The  lyric  bird-choirs  wake  me  in  the  mist-veiled,  dawn. 
The  far  horizon  holds  the  fleecy  clouds  on  high, 
Like  great  white  swans  afloat  upon  a  turquoise  sky, 
Above  the  mellowing  opulence,  where  orchards  stand, 
The  fruitful  largess  God  bestows  with  lavish  hand. 

Here  I  can  go  apart  with  you  and  rest  awhile, 

And  all  the  shadows  on  my  heart  dispel  beneath  your  smile. 

Here  God  hath  made  for  us  a  little  holy  place 

Where  you  do  comfort  me,  and  where,  when  face  to  face, 

Is  hushed  the  tumult  of  the  town,  and  all  the  vain 

Endeavor  for  a  goal,  whose  end  is  only  pain. 

Here  in  the  heartening  comradeship  of  kindred  ties, 

By  waters  still,  we  find  the  balm  where  healing  lies, 

Till  by  and  by  One  shall  command  me  forth,  I  know, 

To  work  again  His  work  of  grace,  in  strength,  to  go 

Where  broken  hearts  need  healing,  blinded  eyes  need  sight; 

Where  slaves  of  sin  need  ransom,  and  wrong  gives  place  to  right. 


♦Wyndhurst  is  the  home  of  the  LaRues,  in  Bourbon  County. 
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IN  DREAMS. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  have  lived  before — 
In  some  sweet  land  with  flowery  shore, 

And  silvery  seas  around; 
With  opaline  skies,  o'er  soft  June  days, 
And  I  basked  liked  a  bird  in  the  blissful  haze 

And  felt  myself  spell-bound. 

Not  strange  the  thought,  where  there's  so  much  sky- 
And  so  many  silvery  worlds  on  high, 
I  Agleam  with  life  and  light; 

We  travel  in  dream  this  world  unknown, 
Where  life  is  sweet,  as  a  rose  just  blown — 
Existence  of  unseen  blight. 

No  night  here,  and  we  linger  long, 

To  hear  in  its  bowers  some  new  sweet  song, 

The  music  of  harp  and  stream; 
Such  a  lovely  world — no  tears,  no  sighs, 
No  heart  breaks  there,  in  the  land  of  the  skies, 

And  we  live  if  but  in  a  dream. 


J.  C.  M. 


ALL  HONOR  TO    THE    PICAY-  whose  history  reaches  back  to  more 

UNE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS.  than  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

m                                  .  So  far  as  appearances  go  the  Pica- 

The  New  Orleans  Picayuue  has  yune  looks  good  for  a  future  career 

celebrated    its  77th    birthday  and  more  notable  in  years  and  accom- 

may  be   justly  classed   among  the  plishments  than  that  of  its  useful 

" ancient   and  honorable"   institu-  past. 

tions  of  its  city,  since  there  are  not  We  have  papers  that  go  back  to 
many  residents  of  New  Orleans  old  1787,  but  these  newspapers  nave 
enough  to  remember  a  time  when  not  the  histories  of  French,  Span- 
there  was  no  Picayune.  There  are  ish  and  American  occupations  of 
few   papers  in   the  United    States  its  city  and  country,  as  the  New 
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Orleans  Picayune  has.  In  its 
piquant  columns  may  yet  be  found 
the  wit,  wisdom  and  information 
of  the  three  civilizations  that  have 
held  sway  over  the  Crescent  City. 
For  many  years  in  Kentucky,  it 
was  a  visitor  to  many  of  the  libra- 
ries of  Kentuckians  who  spent 
their  winters  in  New  Orleans,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  splendid  operas 
and  theatres,  of  which  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  gave  such  allur- 
ing descriptions.  It  is  full  of 
of  bright  memories  to  us. — Ed.  The 
Eegister. 


The  natives  are  the  right  product 
of  that  environment,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  this  strong  and  handsome 
race  is  dying  out. — Ex. 


HAWAIIANS  DYING  OUT. 

The  most  regrettable  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  census  statistics  for 
Hawaii,  just  published,  is  that  they 
show  no  check  in  the  steady  dying 
out  of  the  islanders.  The  total 
number  left  is  26,041,  a  decrease  of 
12.6  per  cent  in  a  decade.  At  that 
rate  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  a 
splendid  race  which  might  have  en- 
dured for  ages  but  for  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  Nor  did  the 
white  man  come  to  much  purpose, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Of  the 
191,909  people  on  the  islands,  over 
55  per  cent  are  orientals,  the  80,000 
Japanese  alone  making  45  per 
cent.  Of  the  23  per  cent  of  Cau- 
casians, half  are  Portuguese,  Span- 
ish and  Porto  Eicans,  leaving  less 
than  15,000  for  all  other  Caucasian 
peoples.  Those  islands  are  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  the  world,  but 
for  some  reason  it  is  not  a  "  white 
man's  country/ '  For  residence 
nothing  from  all  accounts  could  be 
more  delectable,  but  the  climate  in- 
vites to  leisure  rather  than  to  work. 


METEOE  FALLS. 

Causes     Panic     in      Middlesboro 

" Movie' ' — Several  "Saw 

Stars.  ' ' 

Middlesboro,  Ky.,  Feb.  7.— About 
10  o'clock  last  night,  a  meteor  ex- 
ploded near  the  opera  house,  caus- 
ing a  near  panic,  which  was  averted 
by  the  presence  of  mind  of  several 
young  women  school  teachers  and 
high  school  boys  urging  the  crowd 
to  sit  down  and  be  quiet.  A  ball 
of  fire  went  down  Cumberland 
avenue  through  the  arc  lights. 

The  saloons  were  emptied  and 
the  colored  persons  that  were  on 
the  streets  began  to  pray.  Many 
felt  electrical  shocks.  Several  wo- 
men fainted.  Persons  for  five  min- 
utes afterward  saw  stars  up  and 
down  the  street.  All  the  lights  in 
the  town  went  out  and  there  was  a 
period  of  total  darkness. — Ex. 


OWENSBOEO  NEWSPAPEE 

GIVES  PEAISE  TO 

"EEGISTEE." 

Inquirer  Throws  Bouquet  at  His- 
torical Society's  Publica- 
tion and  Editor. 

Commenting  on  the  January 
number  of  "The  Eegister' '  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  the 
Owensboro  Inquirer  of  February 
8,  said: 

"The  January  number  of  "The 
Eegister,' '  a  journal  published  by 
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the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  num- 
bers of  that  periodical  that  has 
been  gotten  out.  It  contains  a 
poem  on  Theodore  O'Hara,  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  the 
talented  and  accomplished  editor, 
whose  articles  of  song  and  story 
have  been  extensively  read  and 
favorably  commented  upon  by  the 
most  exacting  and  discriminating 
critics. 

"Another  article  of  interest  is 
one  written  by  J.  Stoddard  John- 
ston upon  Gren.  W.  H.  Lytle  and  his 
famous  poem  'I  Am  Dying,  Egypt, 
Dying.'  This  is  probably  the  last 
article  Col.  Johnston  wrote.  The 
Eegister,  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  Mrs.  Morton,  always  teems  with 
wholesome  and  entertaining  mat- 
ter, upon  subjects  in  which  all  Ken- 
tuckians,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
are  interested. ' ' — From  the  State 
Journal. 


ATTRACTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Numerous  are  the  curios  that  in- 
vite one 's  attention  when  they  enter 
the  rooms  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society,  in  the  new  Cap- 
itol, but  the  latest  of  its  attractions 
is  the  rifle  and  gun  rack  which  has 
just  been  placed  in  one  of  its  rooms 
by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  the  Re- 
gent. The  rack  will  permit  six  rifles 
or  guns  to  be  placed,  and  is  built 
very  substantially.  It  is  both  unique 
and  useful.  "When  one  goes  to  the 
Capitol  they  should  not  fail  to  see 
it.  Three  rifles  have  already  been 
placed,  Mitchell  rifle,  used  in  the 
battle  of  Bryan  Station,  Ky.;  the 
Carroll,  used   in  the  Major    Clark 


Expedition ;  the  Revolutionary, 
used  in  the  war  for  Independence. 
Mrs.  Morton  is  to  receive  shortly 
a  Confederate  flag  which  was  used 
at  Vicksburg.  The  flag  is  a  gift  to 
the  Society  from  the  widow  of  a 
Confederate  officer.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  handsome  and  a  very  rare 
gift.— Ex. 

Wanted. 
Information  regarding  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Wear)  McCutcheon. 
Originally  lived  in  Augusta  and 
Washington  Counties,  Va.  Moved 
to  Tennessee  and  later  to  Logan 
County,  Ky. 

Pkank  G.  McCutcheost. 
Sheldon,  Mo. 


MANY,  MANY  THANKS. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  (Lady- 
Laureate),  Regent  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  and  Editor  of 
the  Register,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Society,  has  seen  fit  to  pay  our 
little  magazine  a  very  high  compli- 
ment in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Register.  Mrs.  Morton  is  a  poet 
and  writer  of  note  and  is  an  un- 
usual fine  critic  of  printing,  as  she 
has  had  work  done  by  some  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  country,  and 
we  believe  she  is  competent  to 
judge. — From  Coyle's  Magazine. 


TRANSFORMATION. 

In  this  period  of  transformation 
of  former  methods  of  business,  of 
religious  organizations,  and  social 
amenities,  and  home  education  and 
politics  as  well,  it  keeps  one  on  the 
alert  to  know  what  next  to  expect 
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in  new  ideas  of  human  natural  life. 
People  who  were  reared  under  the 
order  of  life  preserved  in  Chris- 
tian homes,  with  the  altar  for  re- 
ligious devotion,  and  the  Bible  for 
their  first  book  of  instruction,  with 
father  and  mother  for  the  first 
teachers,  cannot  understand  why 
this  to  them  best  method  of  gather- 
ing the  household  into  the  covenant 
love  of  God,  is  not  the  best  training 
for  men  and  women,  who  too 
must  fight  to  keep  the  faith,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country,  so  that 
one  generation  shall  praise  and  fol- 
low another  in  their  acts  and  works 
— to  the  honor  of  their  country  and 
the  glory  of  God. 

^  In  the  undue  haste  and  strain  of 
life  the  precepts  and  the  practices 
of  home  life,  and  all  the  methods 
of  education  are  changed — but  the 
human  being  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  the  same,  and  to  be  good, 
faithful  citizens  of  their  country, 
must  have  the  same  training  at 
home  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
upon  the  altar  of  the  family,  the 
blessings  of  God  rests,  and  it  is 
from  well  directed  homes,  must 
come  the  statesmen  -and  soldiers 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 


OLDEST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  following 
about  the  Nippur  tablets.  Evi- 
dently the  ancient  children  learned 
the  four  essentials  to  a  good  edu- 
cation in  a  different  way  from  the 
present  one.  The  parents  of  the 
children  required  them  to  learn  the 
tablets,  and  also  to  be  respectful 
and  obedient  to  their  teachers. 
This    order  is  changed    now:    the 


parents  are  obedient  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  teacher  must  in  no 
wise  offend  them  by  enforcing  dis- 
cipline or  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  school. 


OLDEST  OF  ALL  SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

Nippur  Tablets  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Undoubtedly 
Have  That  Claim  of  Dis- 
tinction. 

Professor  Langdon,  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  is  spending  some 
time  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  discovered  that  one 
group  of  the  famous  Nippur  tab- 
lets stored  at  the  university  are  in 
reality  the  oldest  school  books 
known  to  exist.  They  show  that 
the  children  of  the  ancients  learned 
much  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  to- 
day have  to  study.  According  to 
these  tablets  the  children  of  5,200 
years  ago  were  taught  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  and  grammar 
just  like  the  children  of  today. 
The  multiplication  tables  are  re- 
markably distinct,  and  in  plain  nu- 
merals show  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  three  times  one  are  three 
and  five  times  one  are  five.  On  one 
tablet  the  school  boy  has  been  given 
a  lesson  in  phonetic  signs  corres- 
ponding to  the  shorthand  of 
modern  times.  The  Summerians, 
the  authors  of  these  tablets  at  the 
Pennsylvania  University^  also  in- 
vented the  use  of  writing  syllables 
and  combining  them  into  words,  be- 
ing the  first  step  toward  the  alpha- 
bet.— The  Christian  Herald. 
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LET  US  CHANGE  THE 
SUBJECT 

The  educated  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  have  become 
weary,  not  to  say  disgusted  with 
this  exaggerated  clap-trap  about 
the  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  the 
South,  and  of  Kentucky  particu- 
larly. They  cannot  understand 
why  such  blatant  paragraphs  are 
published  to  hold  the  State  up  to 
ridicule,  because  there  are  unedu- 
cated people  in  Kentucky  as  there 
are  elsewsere.  Kentucky  was  one 
of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  to 
establish  public  schools;  to  have 
colleges  and  universities.  These 
are  all  here  today  and  teachers  are 
in  them  to  teach  those  who  are 
willing  to  learn,  and  can  be  taught. 
There  are  still  many  children  that 
will  not  go  to  school,  nor  will  they 
learn  if  they  go.  Teachers  cannot 
be  criticized  when  this  is  the  case ; 
they  cannot  supply  mental  de- 
ficiencies, nor  can  they  correct  the 
faults  in  children  that  have  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  in  them  at  home — 
namely,  disobedience,  disrespect, 
want  of  integrity  and  truth.  Time 
and  money  thrown  away  upon  de- 
fective children,  is  an  absurdity. 
If  they  can  be  taught  to  work  with 
their  hands  in  garden,  field  or 
farm,  or  carpenter's  shops,  let 
them  be  taught  labor;  certainly  it 
is  best  for  the  State,  and  the  tax- 
payers on  whom  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  schools  rests. 

We  have  splendid  schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  have  had 
for  more  than  a  century,  in  which 
famous  men  and  women  have  been 
educated,  that  have  given  the  State 
renown  throughout  America. 
Please  give  the  public  a  rest  on  the 


subject  of  illiteracy,  at  least  while 
the  people  read  the  following  ex- 
cellent article  from  a  Southern 
newspaper,  grown  weary  of  mis- 
representation : 

Illiteracy  in  the  South. — A 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  ' '  Telegraph, ' '  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  illiteracy  in 
the  Southern  States,  quotes  figures 
showing  that  prior  to  1860  the 
South  led  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
institutions  of  learning.  He  says: 
"According  to  the  census  of  1860 
there  were  three  times  as  many  col- 
legiate institutions  in  the  Southern 
States  as  in  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States  combined,  about 
twice  as  many  teachers  and  nearly 
twice  as  many  students.  Of  public 
schools  New  England  had  15,738, 
the  Middle  States  23,000  and  the 
Southern  18,020.  Of  academies  and 
other  schools  New  England  had 
878,  the  Middle  States  1,688  and  the 
Southern  States  2,445.  Virginia 
had  more  public  libraries  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
figures  as  to  colleges  and  college 
students  were:  New  England 
States  —  Collegiate  institutions 
twenty-one,  professors  and  teach- 
ers 222,  students  3,506.  Middle 
States  —  Colleges  forty-seven, 
teachers  349,  students  7,121.  West- 
ern States — Colleges  167,  teachers 
869,  students  22,820.  Southern 
States — Colleges  194,  teachers 
1,045,  students  18,799.' '  After  the 
Civil  War  many  of  these  institu- 
tions were  compelled  to  rise,  liter- 
ally, from  the  ashes.  Some  of  them 
were  never  able  to  rise  at  all,  and 
all  of  them  suffered  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  war  and  the  subse- 
quent  turbulent   period  of   recon- 
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struction.  Considering  the  general 
impoverishment  of  the  South  and 
the  long,  hard  struggle  that  was 
undergone  it  is  not  surprising  that 
educational  ground  was  lost,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  to- 
day is  greater  in  the  Southern 
States  than  elsewhere.  The  South 
now  has  attained  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  makes  it  possible  to 
mark  progress  in  the  solution  of 
the  educational  problem.  The 
writer  in  the  " Telegraph' '  says: 
"The  South  of  today  is  a  marvel. 
She  is  educating  not  only  her  white 
children,  but  millions  of  a  non-tax- 
paying  population.  Added  to  this 
burden  is  a  vast  pension  tax  col- 
lected for  Northern  soldiers,  and 
a  big  tax  for  her  own  veterans. 
What  has  been  accomplished  amid 
adverse  conditions  is  the  miracle 
of  the  age.  For  when  the  Southern 
soldiers  returned  from  the  field  of 
battle,   ruin  and  destruction  were 


to  the  right  of  them,  to  the  left  of 
them,  but  they  did  not  sit  down  and 
mourn  over  their  wrongs.  They 
put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  went 
to  work,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  South  of  today,  recognized  now 
as  the  'best  asset'  of  the  nation." 


COLONEL  YOUNG'S  COL- 
LECTION. 

We  understand  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  made  Col- 
onel Bennett  H.  Young,  of  Louis- 
ville, an  offer  of  $50,000  for  his 
magnificent  collection  of  relics  of 
the  pre-historic  race  that  inhabited 
Kentucky,  and  Indian  relics. 
While  many  more  people  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
splendid  collection,  if  it  were  in 
possession  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, we  should  regret  very 
much  to  see  it  taken  away  from 
Kentucky. 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 

HISTORY  AND  GENEALOGY 


COL.  JOSEPH  LINDSAY 


Soldier  With  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  Conductor  of  the  Expedition 
Which    First   Took  Vincennes 

(See  Collins.  Vol-  2.  p-  663) 


By  MRS.  MARTHA    T.  NUCKOLS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


HISTORY  OF  COL.  JOSEPH  LINDSAY. 


"  After  Daniel  Boone  came  to 
Kentucky,  among  the  first  white 
visitors  who  are  known  to  have 
hunted,  surveyed,  explored  and  im- 
proved upon  the  soil  of  what  is  now 
Woodford  county,  were  Joseph 
Lindsay,  Andrew  Steele,  Col.  Rob- 
ert Patterson,  Patrick  Jordan, 
John  Lee,  Hugh  Shannon,  John 
Lowry,  David  Perry  and  Col.  John 
Floyd,  in  1775.— (Collin's  History 
of  Kentucky,  Vol.  2,  p.  164.) 

Col.  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  illus- 
trious victims  of  the  terirjbte 
slaughter  of  the  Battle  of  Blue 
Licks,  August  19th,  1782.  We  are 
indebted  to  his  note  book  for  many 
interesting  accounts  of  his  wife, 
who  some  years  after  his  death 
married  James  McGinty.  Joseph 
Lindsay's  family  history  is  written 
in  "Robert  Patterson's  Life,' '  and 
his  settlement  of  Lexington,  a  sis- 
ter of  Joseph  Lindsay  (Elizabeth 
Lindsay)  being  the  wife  of  Robert 
Patterson. 

Joseph  Lindsay's  grandfather 
was  born  on  shipboard,  his  family 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  Andrew  Hamilton  was 
deputy  Governor  of  the  proprietary 
government  of  the  Colony.  The 
Lindsays  settled  at  Falling  Springs, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Lindsay's  father,  Wil- 
liam Lindsay,  was  born   1728,    he 


married  Margaret  Ewing,  both 
twenty  years  of  age. 

William  Lindsay  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  farming,  stock  raising  and 
purchase  of  lands,  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  influence.  He  owned  the 
Falling  Springs,  and  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  he  also  operated 
large  mills.  The  Lindsay  home 
was  a  beautiful  mansion  with  stone 
columns  and  broad  porches,  con- 
venient to  Falling  Springs,  from 
which  the  seat  takes  its  name. 
Elizabeth  Lindsay,  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Margaret  Ewing  Lind- 
say was  born  in  this  Falling 
Spring  house  in  1760,  and  it  was 
here  that  Robert  Patterson  found 
his  beautiful  wife,  she  was  just 
seventeen  years  old.  He  brought  her 
to  Kentucky  well  supplied  with 
housekeeping  articles.  Her  wed- 
ding was  beautifully  described  in 
the  "Life  of  Robert  Patterson"  by 
his  grandson  John  Henry  Patter- 
son. 

Joseph  Lindsay  and  his  brother 
William  came  with  a  party,  (from 
Collin's  History)  in  the  year  1775. 
His  brothers  were  William,  Henry 
and  James.  William  was  with  him 
and  they  founded  a  place  on  the 
Forks  of  Elkhorn,  near  by  was 
found  a  spring  which  for  many 
years  was  called  Lindsay's  spring. 
They  cleared  ground  and  planted 
an  acre  of  corn.   They  entertained 
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their  future  brother-in-law,  Robert 
Patterson  with  a  toothsome  repast 
of  roasted  corn  cooked  over  the 
coals,  and  snap  beans.  To  them  also 
Kentucky  owes  her  apple  orchards, 
as  they  were  the  first  to  plant  apple 
seeds. 

In  1776  the  Indians  became  so 
troublesome  that  Joseph  Lindsay 
went  to  Harrodstown,  (see  Col- 
lins history). 

Governor  Morehead  in  his  his- 
torical address  states  that  in  the 
year  1775  a  party  of  hunters  were 
camping  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
Elkhorn  and  brought  news  that  the 
first  battle  of  the  Eevolution  had 
been  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, between  the  British  and  prov- 
incial forces,  in  commemoration  of 
the  event  they  called  the  site  of 
their  encampment,  Lexington,  one 
of  this  party  was  Joseph  Lindsay, 
the  town  however  was  not  founded 
until  four  years  later. 

We  find  Joseph  Lindsay  now  liv- 
ing in  the  Fort  at  Harrodstown 
(Ann  Poague  was  living  there  also.) 
A  sketch  of  Ann  and  William 
Poague  can  be  found  in  the  ' '  Regis- 
ter "  of  the  Kentucky  State  Histori- 
cal Societjr  in  January  1913  number. 
Ann  Poague  Lindsay's  son  Joseph 
Kennedy  Poague  was  heir  to  the 
Elkhorn  land.  He  moved  to  Mis- 
souri. In  early  times  when  Col. 
Joseph  Lindsay  left  for  the  Battle 
of  Blue  Licks,  he  gave  to  his  wife 
Ann,  and  her  children,  the  Poague 's, 
his  estate,  all  the  families  of  the 
children  still  love  his  name,  there  is 
a  son  called  Lindsay  in  the  third 
generation. 

On  December  16,  1781  when  the 
plan  of  the  town  was  adopted,  Col. 


Joseph  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  lot 
owners.  (Collins  Hist.,  Vol.  2,  p. 
172).  Accounts  awarded  of  pro- 
visions purchased  of  Joseph  Lind- 
say, Commissary — for  the  use  of 
the  garrison  at  Harrodstown  on 
Dec.  16,  1777  to  Oct .  1778.  Col. 
Joseph  Lindsay  was  the  Commis- 
sary of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark's 
army  on  several  expeditions,  con- 
ducted the  expedition  which  first 
took  Vincennes,  and  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  remarkable  men  of 
early  Kentucky.  (Collins,  Vol.  2,  p. 
663). 

In  the  manuscript  of  my  own 
grandmother  Mary  Poague  Thomas 
(wife  of  Captain  Oswald  Thomas) 
written  by  her  nephew  Judge  Lind- 
say Poague,  he  says  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  the  widow  of  William  Poa- 
gue married  Joseph  Lindsay,  then 
Commissary  for  Gen.  George  Rog- 
ers Clark's  army,  stationed  at  Lou- 
isville, Ky.  Joseph  Lindsay  kept  a 
Commissary  store  at  Harrodsburg, 
at  which  place  and  many  other  sta- 
tions he  purchased  buffalo,  beef 
and  venison  for  subsistence  of  Gen- 
eral Clark's  army. 

When  the  Indians  from  the  north 
invaded  Kentucky  in  1782,  Joseph 
Lindsay  joined  the  army  that  went 
against  them,  and  when  he  started, 
borrowed  his  stepson's  Robert 
Poague 's  gun,  the  same  that  had  be- 
longed to  William  Poague,  and  car- 
ried it  with  him,  leaving  his  own 
for  Robert  to  use  in  his  absence. 
Joseph  Lindsay  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Blue  Licks,  and  the  gun 
was  unfortunately  lost. 

Six  men,  four  of  whom  were 
Joseph  Lindsay,  Clough  Overton, 
James  Graham  and  John  Kennedy, 
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brother  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  went  from 
her  house  to  the  Battle  of  Blue 
•Licks — not  one  of  them  returned, 
and  the  family  was  again  rendered 
dependent  on  Eobert  and  his  gun 
for  subsistence.  At  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Joseph  Lindsay,  the  fam- 
ily were  nearly  as  much  grieved  as 
at  the  death  of  their  own  father,  for 
they  had  all  become  attached  to 
him,  and  held  his  memory  in  high- 
est veneration. 

Col.  Joseph  Lindsay's  worth  has 
remained  silent  to  the  nation's  his- 
tory so  long — except  among  his 
near  relations  and  friends.  Before 
the  E evolutionary  war  he  was  in 
the  West  Indies — a  merchant  and 
extensive  trader  with  the  Indians. 
He  had  been  West  as  far  as  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas,  and  had  ex- 
plored the  Mississippi  river  from 
New  Orleans  to  as  far  up  as  Kas- 
kaskia — was  well  acquainted  with 
Indian  habits  and  modes  of  war- 
fare, and  on  this  account  was  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  Commis- 
sary for  the  Western  army,  and  was 
generally  applied  to  when  he  could 
be  obtained  to  lead  excursions  and 
expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

He  conducted  the  expedition  that 
took  Vincennes,  then  called  the 
"Port"  or  Port  St.  Vincennes,  so 
well  was  the  siege  conducted  that 
a  force  of  500  British  was  made  to 
remember,  and  by  this  stroke  of 
policy  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi to  the  present  British  boun- 
dary was  acquired. 

At  the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks 
Col.  Joseph  Lindsay  with  Daniel 
Boone  and  some  others  were  very 
much  opposed  to  going  into  the  am- 


buscade laid  by  the  Indians,  which 
from  his  knowledge  of  Indian  war- 
fare he  felt  satisfied  was  laid  for 
them,  but  while  in  consultation  on 
the  south  side  of  Licking  river,  Col- 
onel McGary  rode  into  the  river, 
calling  out  for  all  who  intended  to 
fight  to  follow  him,  and  let  the 
"Damned  cowards  stay  behind," 
this  broke  off  the  counsel  which  had 
nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  to  go 
up  and  cross  the  river  two  miles 
above,  with  the  main  body  of  men, 
while  a  feint  was  to  be  made  by  a 
portion  of  the  men  in  the  direction 
the  Indians  were  waiting  for  their 
approach,  over  a  barren  field  of 
ground  about  a  mile  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  line  to  the  first 
timber.  By  this  maneuver  planned 
by  the  council,  they  would  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  timber 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  In- 
dians, and  driven  them  into  the 
open  ground,  on  which  they  were 
waiting  to  attack  the  whites.  On 
this  ground  the  fatal  battle  was 
fought,  in  the  worse  position  it 
could  have  happened  for  the  whites, 
the  result  would  no  doubt  have  been 
different  had  the  whites  crossed  at 
the  upper  ford. 

Joseph  Lindsay  was  wounded  in 
the  hip  in  the  early  part  of  the 
battle,  was  limping  off  the  ground 
using  his  gun  as  a  staff,  when  Col. 
John  Smith  who  rode  a  fine  gray 
horse,  put  him  on  the  horse  and  was 
conveying  him  towards  the  ford, 
passing  the  heads  of  the  ravines 
that  came  up  from  the  river  above 
and  below,  the  Indians  fired  from 
both  sides  upon  them,  Col.  John 
Smith  finding  that  Joseph  Lindsay 
was  mortallv  wounded  bv  this  at- 
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tack,  was  forced  to  leave  him  and 
save  himself.  When  Smith  got  to  the 
ford,  Col.  McGary  had  already  fled, 
crossed  over  the  river  and  made 
good  his  escape.  A  number  were 
in  the  act  of  crossing  when  the  In- 
dians appeared  from  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  began  to  fire  on  those 
crossing  the  ford — when  some  one 
who  had  crossed,  called  out  to  those 
crossing  to  turn  and  protect  the  re- 
treat, which  they  did  and  opened  a 
brisk  fire  on  the  Indians.  The  In- 
dians were  so  eager  for  scalps  that 
they  waded  nearly  to  the  middle  of 
the  river  to  tomahawk  and  scalp 
such  as  had  been  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  distressing  encoun- 
ter. 


We  find  the  Overton  who  was  kill- 
ed in  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  would 
have  been  married  to  Elizabeth 
Poague  in  two  weeks.  The  night  be- 
fore he  left  he  made  his  will  mak- 
ing Elizabeth  Poague  his  sole 
devisee,  she  has  a  manuscript  of  the 
first  early  days. 

Col.  Joseph  Lindsay  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  remarkable 
men  of  early  Kentucky.  He  was  de- 
scended from  that  grand  warrior 
oi  Scotland,  Lord  Alexander  Lind- 
say, was  survived  by  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  whose  history  has  been 
given  in  the  Eegister.  After  the 
death  of  Col.  Lindsay  she  married 
James  McGinty — and  is  better 
known  as  Mrs.  Ann  McGinty. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812 

Capt  Samuel  Price,  1st  Regiment  U.  S.  Light  Artillery  and  Lieut. 

Richard  Price,  Who  Lost  Their  Lives  in  the 

Campaigns  of  1813. 


Feb.  8th,  1914. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest, 
the  two  sketches  written  by  Mr.  A. 
C.  Quisenberry,  ' '  The  Battle  of  the 
Thames' '  and  "Kentucky  Regu- 
lars in  the  War  of  1812.' '  Mr. 
Quisenberry  states,  "The  great 
Chief  Tecumseh  was  among  the 
slain,  and  his  body  they  bore  away, 


where  they  buried  him  no  man 
knows  to  this  day."  My  grand- 
father, Richard  Price,  served  as  ad- 
jutant of  the  28th  Regiment  of  reg- 
ulars and  wrote  home  just  after  the 
battle.  The  Lexington  Gazette  of 
Nov.  27th,  1813  quotes  this  letter 
in  the  following  article,  "When 
Captain  Richard  Price  was  about 
two  miles  below  the  ground  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  he  met 
a  man  going  that  way,  who  told 
him  he  heard  that  Tecumseh  was 
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dead,  and  that  he  was  going  to  see 
for  himself,  for  he  knew  him.  On  his 
route  he  was  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain  Price  to  whom  he  described 
minutely p  Tecumseh's  dress  and 
some  marks.  When  they  arrived 
where  the  dead  body  lay,  the  man 
examined  it,  and  pronounced  it 
him,  the  dress  and  marks  fitted  ex- 
actly. This  so  far  convinced  Cap- 
tain Price  that  he  had  no  solitary 
doubt  on  the  subject." 

Daniel  Bradford,  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Gazette  at  the  time, 
was  a  relative  of  Captain  Price. 
So  this  is  contemporaneous  print- 
ed evidence  of  Tecumseh's  death 
— and  may  add  to  the  history 
of  the  period.  Mr.  Quisenberry's 
article  on  "Kentucky  Eegulars 
in  the  War  of  1812/ '  and 
"Kentucky  Troops  in  the  War  of 
1812' '  are  timely,  and  very  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  History  of 
Kentucky;  he  gives  the  names  of 
many  Kentucky  officers  who  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  very  imperfect 
"Eoster  of  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  War  of  1812' '  published  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  As  an  addition 
to  Mr.  Quisenberry's  list,  I  give  the 
"obituary"  of  two  of  these  offi- 
cers, copied  from  the  Lexington 
Gazette  of  Nov.  15th,  1813. 

"We  are  concerned  to  record  the 
death  of  Captain  Samuel  Price  of 
the  1st  Eegiment  of  U.  S.  Light  Ar- 
tillery, who  died  lately  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  after  a  severe  illness.  We 
learn  also  that  Lieutenant  Eichard 
Price  died  a  few  days  ago  at  Cin- 
cinnati, on  his  return  from  Detroit, 
having  served  in  the  late  compaign 


as  Adjutant  to  the  28th  U.  S.  Eegi- 
ment. ' ' 

"Captain  Samuel  Price  was  1st 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  Dec.  13, 
1808— Captain  _  Aug.  15,  1811— 
served  in  Harrison's  army  and  de- 
stroyed enemies '  batteries  at  Fort 
Meigs  March  5th,  1813— he  died  of 
camp  fever  Nov.  4th,  1813.  Eeturn- 
ing  from  the  campaign,  his  brother, 
Lieut.  Eichard  Price  nursed  his 
brother,  was  stricken  down,  and 
died  of  the  same  fever  on  Nov. 
11th,  1813.  The  tradition  in  the  fam- 
ily is  that  both  were  buried  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

"These  gentlemen  were  broth- 
ers and  sons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Price  of 
this  town.  In  both  were  united  the 
virtue  of  the  citizen,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  officer.  Their 
loss  to  their  country  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  the  distress  of  their 
numerous  relatives  and  friends  is 
indescribable. ' ' 

As  both  of  these  Kentucky  offi- 
cers lost  their  lives  in  the  campaign 
of  1813,  and  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Poster  of  Kentucky  soldiers 
who  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  pub- 
lished by  the  State,  it  seems  fitting 
that  their  names  should  be  added  to 
the  list,  and  some  record  made  of 
their  services.  You  can  use  the 
above  information  in  any  way  that 
seems  proper. 

The  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
preserving  the  records  of  the  past, 
and  should  have  the  hearty  support 
of  all  Kentuckians. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Lucas  Bkodhead. 


EARLY  MARRIAGE  BONDS  OF  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  KEN- 
TUCKY.    CONTINUED  FROM  REGISTER,  MAY,  1909. 

1800-1801-1802. 

Compiled  Fkom  The  Eecoeds 

by 

Geokge  C.  Downing. 


8th  Jan. — Leonard    Smither    and 

Elizabeth  Sparks. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Sparks. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
14th  Jan. — William    Hogsett     and 

Sarah  Arnold. 

Bondsman:  John  Arnold. 
26th  Jan. — Peter  G.  Voorhies  and 

Polly  Pemberton. 

Bondsman:   John   L.   Martin 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Bennett   Pem- 
berton, father  of  Polly  Pern- 

berton. 
10th  Feb. — Charles  Busey  and  Ly- 

dia  Ward. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  John  and  Mary 

Ward,      parents    of      Lydia 

Ward. 
3rd  Mar. — James       Dickey      and 

Martha  Mitchell. 

Bondsman:  John  Moffett. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
7th  Mar. — John     Arbuckle      and 

Fanny  Ward. 

Permission  of  John  and  Mary 

Ward,     parents     of      Fanny 

Ward. 
17th  Mar. — Samuel  Jack  to  Fran- 
ces Ward. 

Bondsman:  John  Bennett. 

Permission  of  John  and  Mary 


Ward,    parents    of    Frances 

Ward. 
19th  Mar. — Eobert      Spears      and 

Mattey  Peyton. 

Bondsman:  Micajah  Peyton. 
19th  Mar. — James  Gale  and   Lucy 

Sanders. 

Bondsman:  Thomas  Hickman. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
22nd  Mar.— John  Burch  and  Eliza- 
beth Hampton. 

Bondsman:   Roger  Devine. 

Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Preston  Hamp- 
ton. 
23rd  Mar. — William    Curry     and 

Kezey  Calvert. 

Bondsman:  Elijah  Calvert. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
16th  Apr. — Hugh  Innes  and  Char- 
lotte M.  Irwin. 

Bondsman :   Christopher 

Greenup. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Samuel  Irwin, 

father  of  Charlotte  M.  Irwin. 
20th  Apr. — Colby  Underwood  and 

Polly  Underwood. 

Bondsman:  John  Smith. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  James  and  Le- 

dion  Underwood,  parents  of 

Polly  Underwood. 
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29th  Apr. — Jesse  Wilson  and  Jean 

Logan. 

Bondsman:  David  Brown. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
25th  *May — Lewis    Marshall    and 

Agatha  Smith. 

Bondsman:  Isham  Talbot. 

Permission  of  Francis  Smith, 

father  of  Agatha,  Smith. 
26th  May— Ben j.      Mclntire      and 

Dicey  Coatchman. 

Bondsman :  William  Manning. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
15th  July — William      Smith      and 

Obedience  Brown. 

Bondsman :     George      Brown 

(father  of  0.  Brown). 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
22nd  July — George     Bratton     and 

Buth  Ashley. 

Bondsman:  John  F.  Mitchell. 
23rd  July— James  Self  and  Matil- 
da Scrogins. 

Bondsman:   John   Campbell. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Polly  Scrogins, 

mother  of  Matilda  Scrogins. 
26th  July — Alexander     Little    and 

Bachel  Bobinson. 

Bondsman :     William    Robin- 
son. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  William  Rob- 


inson, father  of  Rachel  Robin- 
son. 

25th  Aug. — Stephen  Scott  and  Pat- 
sey  Knight. 

Bondsman:  John  Hanks. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

22nd  Sept.— William  Faunt  LeRoy 
and  Ann  Wilcox  Ewing. 
Bondsman:  Bennett  Pember- 
ton. 

Permission  or*#Baker  Ewing, 
father  of  Ann  Wilcox  Ewing. 

13th  Oct. — William   Cocheran  and 
Catrin  Hoblet. 
Bondsman:  William  Abbet. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
6th  Nov. — Joshua  Knap  and  Sus- 
anne  McDaniel   (widow). 
Bondsman:  Robert  Finnie. 
8th  Nov. — William     Dowles     and 
Nancy  Jones. 
Bondsman:  Benj.  Head. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Raymus  Jones, 
father  of  Nancy  Jones. 
6th  Nov. — Edmund    Waller     and 
Elizabeth  Lightfoot, 
Bondsman:  Goodrich     Light- 
foot. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of     John     Light- 
foot,     father      of      Elizabeth 
Lightfoot. 


*Dr.  Lewis  Marshall,  famed  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Marshall.  Agatha  Smith  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Major  Francis 
Smith  of  the  Revolution  by  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  John  Preston. 
The  only  son  of  Major  Smith  was  John  Smith,  who  married  Chenoe  Hart,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in  Kentucky.  Other  daughters  of  Major  Francis 
Smith  were  the  wives  of  Governor  George  Madison,  Colonel  Trigg  and  of  James  Blair, 
Attorney  General  of  Kentucky.  The  last  mentioned  was  the  mother  of  Francis  P.  Blair, 
the  renowned  editor,  who  was  the  father  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  the  younger,  the  bold  and 
talented  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri.  Many  of  these  people  were  prominently 
connected  with  the  earliest  history  of  Frankfort.  See  Green's  "Historic  Families  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

**Baker  Ewing  was  the  first  Registrar  of  the  Land  office  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Frankfort  for  many  years.  His  home  was  on  the  corner  of  Shelby  and  Sec- 
ond streets  in  South  Frankfort. 
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f8th  Nov. — Achilles      Sneed      and 
Sally  Stewart. 

Bondsman :  fThomas  Todd 
(Guardian  of  Sally  Stewart). 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

14th  Nov. — Eoger     Thomson     and 
Easter  Eobinson. 
Bondsman :    William    Robin- 
son. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  William    Rob- 
inson, father  of  Easter  Rob- 
inson. 
6th  Dec. — Noadiah  Woodruff  and 
Delphy  Burk  Moore. 
Bondsman:  William  Brown. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

llth*Dec— William  Neel  and  Pol- 
ly M.  Winn. 

Bondsman:  John  Yeatman. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

16th  Dec. — Isaac     Blackford,     Jr., 
and  Rebecca  McFadden. 


Bondsman :    James    Leather- 
wood. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Hugh  McFad- 
den, father  of   Rebecca    Mc- 
Fadden. 

22nd*Dec. — Hugh       Saunders      to 
Nancy  Moxley. 

Bondsman :    Nathaniel    Saun- 
ders, Jr. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
(The  consent  of  Nancy  Mox- 
ley's  father  verbally  given). 

30th  Dec. — Benj.  Berry   and   Har- 
riet West. 

Bondsman:  Rezen  West. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission    of   Rezen  West, 
father  of  Harriet  West. 
2nd  Jan. — James  Sacra  and  Jo- 
anna Sale,  (a  widow). 
Bondsman:  **Reuben  Crutch- 
er. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 


♦Certificate  of  Reverend  William  Hickman  states  that  on  December  13,  1800,  William 
Neel  arid  Polly  McQuinn,  were  married  by  him  and  that  on  December  23,  1800,  he  united 
in  marriage  Hugh  Sanders  and  Nancy  Moxley. 

fFull  accounts  of  the  life  of  Justice  Thomas  Todd,  a  most  distinguished  citizen  of 
Franklin  County,  are  to  be  found  in  Collins'  History  of  Kentucky,  Green's  "Historic  Fam- 
ilies of  Kentucky,"  and  elsewhere.  His  connection  with  the  contracting  parties  of  the 
above  bond  does  not  appear,  but  as  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Harris,  was  a  niece  of 
William  Stewart,  who  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  Sally  Stewart,  of  the 
bond,  of  whom  he  was  guardian,  was  apparently  a  near  relative  to  his  wife.  It  is 
recorded  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles  Sneed  that  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky.  The  Franklin  County  records  show  him  to  have  been  one  of  Frankfort's 
most  active  and  public  spirited  citizens.  As  early  as  1805  he  was  one  of  the  three 
incorporators  of  the  Frankfort  Water  Company.  iHe  was  a  brother  to  Landon  and 
William  Sneed,  also  of  Franklin,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Blantons  and  Redds  of  Woodford, 
Fayette  and  Franklin  counties.  Achilles  Sneed,  iSally,  his  wife,  and  several  of  their 
children  are  buried  in  the  old  Innes-Todd  grave  yard,  near  Frankfort.  The  old  altar 
tombs  are  sadly  mutilated  and  the  inscriptions  much  worn.  On  the  stones,  it 
is  stated  that  Achilles  Sneed  died  September  18,  1825,  in  his  53rd  year,  and  that  Sally, 
his  wife,  died  March  16,  1816,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age. 

** Joanna  Sale  was  the  eldest  child  of  Henry  Crutcher,  a  native  of  South  Farmham, 
Parish,  Essex  County,  Virginia,  Quartermaster  under  General  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
Revolution,  an  early  settler  of  Franklin  County  and  ancestor  of  many  families  of  the 
same  and  different  names  in  Franklin,  Woodford  and  other  counties.  Reuben  Crutcher, 
above,  was  his  youngest  child,  youngest  of  the  two  children  by  the  second  marriage  with 
Martha  Beazley,  of  Caroline  County,  Virginia. 
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19th* Jan. — Thomas    Hancock   and 

Jemima  Haydon. 

Bondsman:  John  Haydon. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
20thf  Jan. — Arthur  McGaughey  and 

Elizabeth  Graham,  (a  widow). 

Bondsman :     Jacob     Hocken- 

smith. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
21st  Jan. — James  Wymore,  of  Jes- 
samine    Co.,  Kentucky,     and 

Margaret   Haddon. 

Bondsman:  John  Meek. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Agnes  Haddon, 

mother  of  Margaret  Haddon. 
17th  Feb. — Vomntine  Swisher  and 

Mildred  Branham. 

Bondsman:  John  Branham. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission    of   Tavener  and 

Elizabeth  Branham,    parents 

of  Mildred  Branham. 
17th  Feb. — James      Weston      and 

Elizabeth  Gale. 

Bondsman:  James  Gale. 

Permission    of    Bachel    Gale, 

mother  of  Elizabeth  C.  Gale. 
%    18th  Feb. — William     Brown      and 

Sally  Payne. 

Bondsman :    Joseph    Fleming 

Mitchell. 

Permission  of  William  Payne, 

father  of  Sally  Payne. 


24th  Mar. — James     McClure     and 
Nancy  Smith,  (a  widow). 
Bondsman:  Eobert  Blackwell. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
4th  May — Nimrod     Craine      and 
Frances  Lott. 

Bondsman:  Newman  Miskell. 
Permission  of  John  Lott, 
father  of  Frances  Lott. 

26th  May — Eichard     Hardin     and 
Joanna  McAlister. 
Bondsman:  Eenben  Eucker. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

30th  May — Abram   Sebastian  Van- 
de  Graff  and  Jane  Steele. 
Bondsman:  Clement  Bell. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Eobert  Patter- 
son, guardian  of  Jane  Steele. 

>30th  May — William      Buckhannon 
and  Fanny  Buckhannon. 
Bondsman:  William  Crockett. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
2nd  June — William  Holeman  and 
Mary  Foster. 

Bondsman :    Alexander    Fos- 
ter, father  of  Mary  Foster. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
3rd  June — John  Tandy  and  Sally 
Bledsoe. 

Bondsman:  William  Tandy. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission    of  Judith  Bled- 
soe, mother  of  Sally  Bledsoe. 


fCertificate  of  Reverend  William  Hickman  states  that  on  January  7,  1801,  Thomas 
Hancock  and  Jemima  Haydon  were  married  by  him  as  also  were  Valentine  Swisher  and 
Mildred  Branham  on  February  17,  Arthur  McGaughey  and  Elizabeth  Grimes  on  January 
21st,  and  James  Western  and  Betsy  Gale  on  February  24th,  of  the  same  year. 

♦Certificate  of  Reverend  William  Hickmaman  filed  in  the  records  of  the  Franklin 
County  Court,  state  that  on  March  26,  1801,  William  Curry  and  Kesia  Calvert  were  mar- 
ried by  him.  The  marriage  bond  is  dated  March  23,  1800.  Rev.  Hickman,  in  the  same 
certificate,  states  that  on  June  5th  of  the  same  year,  John  Tandy  and  Sallie  Bledsoe, 
were  married  by  him.  Also  that  George  Brown  and  Polly  Brown  were  married  on  June 
6th  and  on  June  28th,  John  Branham  and  Fanny  Vawter  were  married. 
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3rd  June — George      Brown,      Sr. 
and  Polly  Brown. 
Bondsman :  Jesse  Brown. 
Permission  of    John.   Brown, 
father  of  Polly  Brown. 

20th  Jnne — John     Branham     and 
Fanny  Vawter. 
Bondsman:  John  Vawter. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission     of     Jesse      and 
Elizabeth  Vawter,  parents  of 
Fanny  Vawter. 
7th  Jnly — Benj.  Brown  and  Bet- 
sey Watkins. 

Bondsman :  Absalom  Watkins 
(father  of  Betsey  Watkins). 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

13th  Jnly — Jacob    Ynnt     to    Mar- 
garet Faught. 
Bondsman:  Paul  Fanght. 

21st  July — David  Moore  and  Eliza- 
beth Boggess. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Boggess. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of    Joseph    Bog- 
gess, father  of  Elizabeth  Bog- 
gess. 
2nd*Nov. — Andrew  Kelly  and:  Ee- 
becca  Onion. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Crutcher. 
Permission  of  Charles  Onion, 
father  of  Rebecca  Onion. 


4th  Nov. — William     Montgomery 
and  Priscilla  Graham. 
Bondsman:  Lyddall  Bacon. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Francis   Gra- 
ham, father  of  Priscilla  Gra- 
ham. 

19th  Nov. — Benj.  Adair  and  Eliza- 
beth Mastin. 

Bondsman:  George  Widner. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 

15th  Dec. — Walker     Deering     and 
Sally  McClellan. 
Bondsman:  John  Younger. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Henry  McClel- 
lan. 

1802. 

4th  Jan. — Carter  Shackelford  and 
Susan  Biscoe. 

Bondsman:  John  Pemberton. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  James  Biscoe, 
father  of  Susan  Biscoe. 

13th  Jan. — Richard  Todd  and  Bet- 
sey Hickman. 
Bondsman:  Henry  Abbett. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
**Permission      of       William 
Hickman,   father    of    Betsey 
Hickman. 


Certificate  of  Reverend  William  Hickman,  states  that  on  November  19,  1801,  Ben- 
jamin Adair  and  Elizabeth  Mastin,  were  married  by  him. 

*Charles  Onion,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  a  member  of  a  large  connection  in  Mary- 
land, many  of  whom  were  devoted  to  the  patriot  cause.  This  particular  family  emigrated 
from  Ann  Arundel  County,  in  that  State,  to  Kentucky  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  settled  on  South  Elkhorn  Creek,  near  the  Franklin-Woodford  County  line. 
Shortly  after  the  marriage  recorded  above,  the  family,  with  many  of  their  connection, 
emigrated  to  Indiana.  The  only  representatives  remaining  in  this  locality  were  the 
descendants  of  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Onion,  who  married  Reuben  Crutcher  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1802. 

**This  was  Reverend  William  Hickman  of  the  "Forks  of  Elkhorn"  Baptist  Church, 
about  whom  so  much  has  been  written  in  various  historical  articles  pertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  Kentucky.  One  of  the  children  of  the  union  recorded  above  was  Paschal 
Hickman  Todd,  once  a  prominent  citizen  of  Frankfort  and  grandfather  of  Ed.  Porter 
Thompson,  Jr.,  who  was  fomerly  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Confederate  Records  of 
Kentucky,  now  of  Oklahoma. 
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15th  Jan. — William    Hawkins    and 
Polly  Crockett. 
fBondsman:  Anthony   Crock- 
ett, father  of  Polly  Crockett. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger, 

|5th  Feb. — Ritchie  Boulware  and 
Susanna  Wooldridge,  (a. 
widow). 

Bondsman :     Zachariah     Pul- 
liam. 
6th  Feb. — George     Baltzell     and 
Hannah  Nelson. 
Bondsman:  Robert  Branham. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of    William    Nel- 
son, father  of  Hannah  Nelson. 
Witnessed  by   George   Madi- 
son and  John  L.  Martin. 

16th  Feb. — William  Robinson  and 
Petty  Baker. 

Bondsman:   Samuel  Hutton. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Robert   Baker, 
father  of  Petty  Baker. 

27th  Feb. — James  Boyd  and  Re- 
becca Logan. 

Bondsman:  Elisha  Herndon. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Thomas  Logan, 
father  of  Rebecca  Logan. 
8th  Mar. — Langston     Bacon    and 
Sally  Samuel. 
Bondsman:  John  Bacon. 

13th  Mar. — John     D.     Richardson 
and  Lucy  Brown. 
Bondsman:  Thomas  Long. 
Permission       of        Hezekiah 
Brown,  father  of  Lucy  Brown. 


13th  Mar. — Jonathan  Harland  and 
Polly  Rucker. 

Bondsman:  Ephraim  Rucker. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

23rd  Mar. — Isaac       Forbes       and 
Sarah  Haydon. 
Bondsman:  Morgan  Bryan. 
Permission  of  James  Haydon, 
father  of  Sarah  Haydon. 

20th  Apr. — Elisha     Herndon     and 
Jenny  Boyd. 

Bondsman :  William  Boyd. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission     of    Jean    Boyd, 
parent  of  Jenny  Boyd. 
Witnessed    by  William    and 
James  Boyd. 
1st  May — Thomas     Bryant     and 
Nancy  Haydon. 
Bondsman:  John  Bacon. 
Permission  of  James  Haydon, 
father  of  Nancy  Haydon. 
7th  June — William     Lowry     and 
Nancy  Fitzgerald. 
Bondsman:  John  Pemberton. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  James  Fitzger- 
ald, father  of  Nancy  Fitzger- 
ald. 
7th  June — William  Poe  and  Char- 
ity Rogers. 

Bondsman:  Edmund  Pannell. 
Permission  of  John  Rogers, 
father  of  Charity  Rogers. 

15th  June — John  Buntain  and  Vi- 
cey  Arbuckle. 

Bondsman:  Andrew  McBray- 
er. 


fThis  was  Colonel  Anthony  Crockett,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolution     and 
citizen  of  Franklin  County.    For  full  account  see  "Register"  Volume  One,  Number  One. 


^Ritchie  Boulware  was  a  descendant  of  a  family  long  established  in  Essex  County 
(Old  Rappahannock  County),  Virginia.  His  father,  Ritchie  Boulware,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Franklin  County.  Susanna  Wooldridge,  widow  of  Robert  Wooldridge, 
was  one  of  the  older  daughters  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Redd)  Major  of  "Weehawken," 
Franklin  County,  pioneer  emigrants  from  Virginia.    See  "Register/'  May,  1905. 
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Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission    of    Samuel    and 
Barshiba  Arbuckle,  parents  of 
Vicey  Arbuckle. 

24th  June — Robert  Sacra  and  Pol- 
ly Poe. 

Bondsman:  Edmond  Pannell. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

29th  June — Reuben     Samuel     and 
Nancy  Ware. 

Bondsman:  Morgan  Bryan. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Edmond  Ware, 
father  of  Nancy  Ware. 
Witnessed  by  Spilsbe  Samuel 
and  Owen  Robinson. 

21st  July — William  S.  Underwood 
and  Lucy  Poindexter. 
Bondsman:  James  Robertson. 
Permission  of  Gabriel  Poin- 
dexter, father  of  Lucy  Poin- 
dexter. 

12th  Aug. — John     Edwards      and 
Narcisa  Shipp. 
Bondsman:  Robert  Braydon. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Richard  Shipp, 
father  of  Narcisa  Shipp. 

14th  Sept. — Nathaniel  Cropper  and 
Nancy  Foster. 

Bondsman :    Alexander   Fos- 
ter, father  of  Nancy  Foster. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 


27th  Sept. — Larkin  Bohannon  and 
Elizabeth  Garnett. 
Bondsman:  Philip  R.  Garnett 
of  Woodford  Co.,  brother  of 
Elizabeth  Garnet  makes  state- 
ment as  to  her  guardianship 
which  is  witnessed  by  James 
Blair  and  Bennet  Pemberton. 

4th  Oct. — John  Morris   and  Ann 
Innes. 

Bondsman:  R&chard    Apper- 
son. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  *Harry  Innes, 
father  of  Ann  Innes. 
3rd  Dec. — Reuben  Long  and  Sally 
Macy. 

Bondsman:  John  Long. 
Permission      of      Alexander 
Macy,  father  of  Sally  Macy. 
Witnessed  by  Charles  Macy. 

23rd  Dec— William    Walker    and 
Patsy  Goar. 

Bondsman:  William  Constan- 
tine. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

23rd  Dec. — Richard  Williams    and 
James  Byrnes  (?). 
Bondsman:  Robert  Jones. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

23rd  Dec— Richard  Shipp  and  Sal- 
ly McCrackin. 

Bondsman :      fSenecca      Mc- 
Crackin. 


♦The  Honorable  Harry  Innes  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  in 
the  early  history  of  Kentucky.  From  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the  District  of  Kentucky 
his  name  is  identified  with  every  chapter  of  the  State's  formation  and  early  progress. 
Full  account  of  his  life  work  and  his  family,  together  with  that  of  his  cousin,  Justice 
Thomas  Todd,  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  Kentucky  histories,  in  Green's  "Historic 
Families  of  Kentucky,"  and  in  the  private  and  published  records  of  their  descendants. 
Ann  Innes,  of  the  above,  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  daughters  of  Judge  Harry  Innes 
by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Calloway.  There  are  many  descendants  of  this  marriage  of 
John   Morris   and   Ann   Innes. 

fSenecca  McCrackin,  son  of  the  pioneer  Cyrus  McCrackin,  and  brother  of  Virgil  Mc- 
Crackin, a  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  lived  on  a  farm  situated  at  the  junction 
of  North  and  South  Elkhorn,  four  miles  from  Frankfort.  His  home  is  still  standing  and 
lie  and  his  family  are  buried  in  a  beautiful  spot,  overlooking  Elkhorn  Valley.  He  was  a 
Revolutionary  Soldier,  came  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY  RECORDS 

BY 

LUCIEN  BECKNER. 

(Continued  from  January,  1914,  Register.) 


LINCOLN  COUNTY  MARRIAGES 
From  the  Formation  of  the  County  to  the  Admission  of  the  State. 


The  dates  given  are  mostly  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  the  license, 
but  in  a  few  instances  the  date  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  given; 
this  being  obtained  from  the  few  re- 
turns of  the  officiating  ministers. 

The  names  are  spelled  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  original  bonds  and 
permits ;  the  spelling  following  that 
of  the  parties  themselves  when  pos- 
sible. 

Some  of  the  names  are  in  Ger- 
man script,  more  or  less  bad.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  such  cases,  the  as- 
sistance of  a  magnifying  glass  and 
resident  Germans  being  consulted 
when  in  doubt. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Mr. 
John  Bright  who  is  still  living  a 
nonogenarian  in  Stanford.  He 
knew  men  who  knew  the  pioneers, 
and  is  full  of  pioneer  stories. 
When  an  octogenarian  he  made  a 
list  of  the  marriages  in  Lincoln 
that  is  remarkably  complete  and 
exact.  It  was  a  labor  of  love, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  let  his  peo- 
ple know  "how  well  born  they 
are/'  as  he  explained  it. 

His  interpretation  of  names  was 
in  the  main  followed,  but  his  few 
mistakes  were  caught  and  cor- 
rected by  close  reference  to  the 
original  papers  on  each  marriage. 
Deed  Books  and  Will  Books  were 


also  consulted  for  verification  of 
names  and  every  care  taken  to  se- 
cure the  facts. 

1780. 
Lincoln  County  was  created  by 
act  dated  November  1st,  1780,  but 
was  organized  at  Harrodsburg 
January  16th,  1781;  the  interven- 
ing marriage  licenses  being  re- 
corded as  formerly. 

1781. 
2-20— Barbee,      William,      Mary, 
dau.  of  Adam  Smith. 

2-  1 — Cofrrnan,  Jacob,  Mary  Hen- 

drix.     (see  K.) 

3-  7 — Craig,  Samuel,  Mary   Mas- 

terson. 

11-22 — Crow,  William,  Sarah  Law- 
rence. 

10-16 


■Jameson, 
Buchanan. 
1-  1 — Kaufman, 
Hendrix. 


John,       Ehoda 


Jacob,  Mary 
[This  is  the 
same  marriage  recorded 
under  CofTman  above.  The 
difference  in  dates  being 
time  elapsed  between  li- 
cense and  ceremony.  Both 
spellings  are  followed  be- 
cause neither  was  made  by 
the  man  himself.] 
6-18 — Lindsay,  Joseph,  Ann 
Poage. 
12-29 — Ledgerwood,  James,  Eliza- 
beth McCown. 
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1-17 — Martin,  John,  Nancy  Berry. 

6-24 — Pope,      Henry,      Margaret, 

dan.  of  Michael  Goodnight. 

6-  3 — Spears,     Jacob,     Elizabeth 

Neely. 
8-  6 — Thompson,  Archibald,  Mar- 
garet McNeill. 

1782. 

5-27 — Anderson,    William,   Eliza- 
beth Hinkson. 
6-11 — Arnold,  John,  Jean,  dan.  of 
George  Scoot.     [Scott?] 
10-  5 — Arnold,      Stephen,      Sarah 
Jones. 
1-  2 — Barbee,  John,  Patty  Gains. 
12-31— Bradshaw,  William,  Cather- 
ine Cnrd. 

7-  6 — Gilmore,      James,      Martha 

McKelson. 

7-10— Griffin,  William,  Molly 
Henry. 

3-25 — Hord,  James,  Nancy  Curd. 

7-14 — Houghlan,     Isaac,     Martha 
Hubbard. 
11-20— Hope,    Biehard,  Eliza    Ew- 

ing. 
10-  5 — McBrayers,   William,    Jane 
Phillips. 

1-  4 — Pinix,  James  Elizabeth 
Farris. 

3-30 — Pitman,  Thomas,  Bachel 
Berry. 

7-  5 — Bay,  James,  Milly  Yoakum. 
12-20 — Bobison,  John,  Ann  Thomp- 
son, consent  by  John.    (Bob- 
ison.) 

3-20— Slack,  William,  Mary,  Vin- 
velkther.  [This  name  was  in 
such  bad  condition  in  the 
original  that  it  can  not  be 
stated  positively  that  this  is 
the  true  rendering  of  it.] 

4-  8— Taylor,  Edward,  Elizabeth 
Brown. 


9-12— Wilson, 
Falkner. 


Henry,     Franky 


1783. 

7-  1 — Bonta,  Peter,  Bachel,  dau. 
of  John  Vancleave. 

8-25 — Briscoe,  Jeremiah,  Eliza- 
beth Harlan,  con.  by  James 
Harlan. 

8-20 — Cochrane,  John,  Frances, 
dau.  of  Isable  Scott. 

9-22 — Childress,      John,       Sarah 
Green. 
12-17— Calley      (Kelly?),      James, 
Mary  Shelp. 

1-  2 — Downing,  John,  Jane 
Thompson. 

1-29— Doran,  Patrick,  Elizabeth 
Goodnight. 

8-16— Daniel,  Bobert,  Mary  Trigg. 

9-  3 — Davis,  Joseph,  Elizabeth 
Gordon. 

6-19 — French,  James,  Kesiah  Cal- 
laway, con.  by  Elizabeth  C. 

8-11 — Grass,  Henry,   Mary  Gray. 
12-23— Green,  Willis,  Sarah   Beed. 

3-25— Hogin,  Edward,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  John  Hendrix. 

4-19 — Harbison,  Thomas,  Nancy 
Walker. 

6-  2 — Huston,   Stephen,  Jane  Fe- 

land. 
12-15 — Helm,      George,      Frances 

Coppage. 
10-28— Isaacs,   John,  Polly  Moore. 
5-14 — Kirkland,  John,  Mary  Tally 

or  Lally. 
12-17— [Kelly?]     Calley,       James, 

Mary  Shelp. 
3-  1 — Moore,  Thomas,    Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Anne  Harbeson. 

7-  7— McNeill,  Thomas,  Elizabeth 

Swan. 
9-10 — Momoney,  William,    Susan- 
nah Linn,  dau.  of  Hannah, 
wife  of  Ozias  Welch. 
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11 McDougal,    Charles,   Eliza- 
beth,   dau.    of   Robert  Far- 

quhar. 
7-  9 — Stevens,  James,   Susannah, 

dau.  of  John  Haydon. 
9-  8 — Stevens,  John,   Sarah,   dau. 

of  Matthias  Yocum. 
3-15 — Shively,       Henry,        Mary 

Bonta. 
7-  3— Stafford,     William,      Leah 

Westerfield. 
3-  1— Talley,     William,     Eleanor 

Potts. 
7-29 — VanMatre,    Isaac,     Martha 

Hoglan. 
2-10 — Welch,  Ozias,  Hannah  Linn. 
3-  5 — Wilson,       Thomas,       Mary 

Adams,  con.  by  William  A. 
9-  7 — Welton,      John,      Patience 

Coleman. 

1784. 

4-20 — Bledsoe,  Joseph,  Mary  San- 
ders. 

6-  5 — Bonta,  Daniel,  Ann  Duree, 
Daniel,  son  of  Henry. 

6-17 — Baxter,  James,  Deborah 
Westerfield. 

6-  5 — Banta,  Henry,  Sarah,  dau- 
of  Andrew  Logh  or  Sogh. 

2-  7 — Carmichael,  Patrick,  Mary 
Arther,  con.  for  "my  girl" 
by  George  Hartt. 

6-14 — Cumpton,  Augustine,  Anne 
Threlkeld. 

7-17 — Calsh,  Nicholas,  Barbara 
Dalinger.  [This  woman's 
name  is  probably  Ballenger 
(the  clerk  not  being  able  to 
properly  understand  the 
the  German  groom)  as  there 
are  many  Ballengers,  but 
not  another  Dalinger  in  the 
records.  The  man's  name 
is  in  undecipherable  Ger- 
man   script,  but   is   plainly 


not  Calsh,  however,  the 
clerk  so  caught  it  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  and  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  made  of  it.] 
8-  6 — Campbell,  Henry,  Eebekah 
Connal. 

8-  7 — Carmack,  Aquilla,  Pommey 

Cartright. 

9-  3 — Cutting,  Francis,  Elizabeth 

Bowdry. 
9-  7— Chinn,  Elijah,  Betty  Smith. 

12-25 — Cavett,  Michael,  Catey,  dau. 
of  George  &  Martha  Shad. 

1-14 — Dust,  David,  Bozetta,  dau. 
of  Henry  Holeman. 

1-22 — Davison,  John,  Susanna, 
dau.  of  John  Jackson. 

1-26 — Deadman,  Eichmond,  Catey, 
dau.  of  Peter  Gatewood. 

3-27 — Devine,  John,  Anne  Davis. 
11-  4 — Ewing,  Baker,  Lettice  S., 
dau.  of  William  &  Anne 
Wilcox  Warren. 

1-  3 — Fagan,  Michael,  Eachel 
Bland. 

5  12 — Francis,  John,  Nancy 
Mounts. 

7-20— Floyd,  David,  Sarah  Crutch- 
field. 

8-  5 — Goodloe,  Vivion,  Dolly, 
dau.  of  John  Thompkins. 

3-17— Hill,  Clement,  Maryann 
Douglass. 

4-19 — Hampton,  Michael,  Cata- 
rina,  dau.  of  Adam  Smith. 

5-  5 — Hart,  John,  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Henry  Hall. 

5-  8 — Hutchison,  James,  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  John  Edwards. 

5-10 — Hays,  James,  Eebecka  Hen- 
dricks. 

5-15 — Harlan,  James,  Sara,  dau. 
of  Geo.  Caldwell. 

7-12— Hutton,  Samuel,  Euth  Bo- 
ghart. 
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9-  4 — Hall,  Moses,  Isabell,  dan.  of 

Thomas  Stevenson. 
10-25 — Harris,   Samuel,    Elizabeth 
Vancleave,  con.  by  Ike  V. 

6-28 — James,  Abram,  Mary  Hollo- 
way. 

2-  4 — Kincaid,  James,  Sarah,  dan. 
of  Henry  Wilson. 

7-  6 — Kavanaugh,  Charles  Fran- 
ces, dan.  of  Edmond  Powell. 

1-27 — Lawrence,  Solomon,  Anne, 
dan.  of  Jeane  McConnell. 

4-  2 — Lyen,  Samnel,  Lydia  Berris- 
ford. 

5-31 — Lyen,  Joseph,  Jenny  Mc- 
Mnllen,  con.  by  James  Mc- 
Afee, "a  young  woman  nn- 
der  my  care  these  many 
years.' ' 

9-20— Linnett,  Richard,  Mary 
Cates. 

9-27 — Leaper,  Hugh,  Martha 
Davidson. 

3-20— McMurray,  Thomas,  Cath- 
erine, dan.  of  Hana  Robi- 
son. 

4-30 — McCann,  Joseph,  Elizabeth 
Ellis. 

4-30 — Miller,  George,  Sarah  Bice, 
dan.  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Peaters. 

11-  9— McFall,  David,  Phebe  Bela. 

12-  7— Moore,     Eobert,     Margaret 

Campbell. 
12-24— Miller,       John,      Elizabeth 
Bright,  step-dan.  of  Hanna 
Bright. 
10-  6 — Neely,  Isaac,  Ann  Copnage. 
2-23 — Poore,       Nehemiah,     Eliza- 
beth Ellis. 
12-  8 — Pnrnall,  William,   Susanna 

Barbee,  con.  by  John  B. 
6-17— Biker,    John,     Mary     Van- 
cleave,   con.  by  Benn  Van- 
Cleave  &  Bachael  Biker. 
7-14 — Bains,  James,  Nancy  Owens. 


2-  9 — Simpson,     Thomas,     Sarah 

Phillips. 

3-16 — Stevens,  Abraham,  Susanna 
Burros. 

4-  5 — Stephens,  Jacob,  Anne 
Warren,  con.  by  William  W. 

4-20— Shepherd,  Adam,  Rachel 
Drake,  con.  by  Samuel  D. 

4-20— South,       John,       Elizabeth 
B     Hoy,  con.  by  William  H. 

8-  4 — Sidebottom,  Joseph,  Agatha 
Step. 

4-10 — Thompson,  James,  Ruth, 
dan.  of  James  Pay  ton. 

8-  6 — Thompson,  Archibald,  Mar- 
garet McClure. 

3-24 — Wilson,       Thomas,       Mary 

Adams,  con.  by  William  A. 

10-  5 — Wilson,  John,    Mary   Plun- 

ket. 
10-25 — Wise,  Henry,  Eliza  Young. 
12-29 — Wiatt,  John,  Susanna  Sum- 
mit. [This  name  is  written 
in  the  original  German 
Samet.] 

4-12 — Yocom,  Matthias,  Levina 
Wright, 

1785. 
11-28— Alexander,    William,     Mar- 
garet Hoy. 

1-  3 — Bright,  Henry,  Elizabeth, 
dan.  of  George  &  Cristana 
Pope.  (This  name  is  spelled 
Bobe  in  the  German  hand- 
writing of  that   clav.) 

1-  4 — Bond,  John,  Margaret 
Adams,  con.  by  George 
Adams:  "I  Certifie  for  my 
Brothers  Daughter  but  her 
father  Brought  her  out  Last 
fall  and  Left  her  to  Live 
with  me  until  he  Moves  the 
Rest  of  his  family." 

3-  9 — Burrus,     Nathaniel,    Mary, 

dau.  of  John  Threlkeld. 
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4-  4 — Barnett,  William,  Mary 
Bell. 

4-  6 — Bishong,  John,  Jannet  Sum- 

mers. 

6-  6 — Butler,  John,  Eleanor 
Harbison. 

8-  9. — Brown,  Benjamin,  Eliza- 
beth Eoss.  Francis  Dowe  is 
on  the  bond,  and  endorse- 
ment on  the  back  thereof 
says  "Within  Dowe  is  girl's 
step-father." 

9-23 — Beard,  John,  Polly  Losson 
(Lawson?),  con.  by  George 
White:  "a  young  woman 
who  is  now  living  with  me." 

11-  4 — Bezely,        James,        Anny 
Shackelford. 

11-29 — Butler,  James,  Mary,  dan. 
of  Ann  Harbison. 
3-  7— Chiles,  John,  Jr.,  Eliza  Lil- 
lard. 

3-  9 — Carpenter,    Adam,   Cather- 

ine Fry. 
4-13 — Campbell,     Samuel,     Mary 
Kennedy. 

5-  7 — Crutcher,    James,      Nancy 

Poage. 

6-  7— Crowdus,    William,     Dully, 

dau.  of  Grace  Arnold. 
6-16 — Custer,  William,  Anna,  dau. 

of  Adam  Smith. 
9-28 — Clark,  James,  Suckey,  dau. 

of  William  Ellis. 
6-10 — Denny,   Alexander,    Annes 

Adams. 
7-25 — Dobson,      Joseph,      Sarah 

Sloan. 

10-24^-Fisher,     Elias,      Gemimah 
Butler,  con.  by  John  B. 

4-  1 — Gilmore,  Samuel,  Elizabeth 

Modild.    [This  last  name  is 
not  certainly  correct.] 
5-30 — Gallaway,  John,  Darky  Bay. 


6-28 — Gash,  Thomas,  Martha,  dau. 
of  James  Dougherty.  [The 
man's  name  seems  to  be  the 
one  interpreted  above 
Calsh.] 

8-25 — Graves,  Thomas,  Mary 
Chilton  [or  Shelton],  con. 
by  Thos.  Owsley,  guardian. 

9-19 — Gray,     Patrick,     Margaret, 

dau.  of  Agnes  Woods. 
12-  8 — Goggin,    William,    Drusilla 
Jackman. 

2-  8 — Holloway,  Clayton,  Nanny 
Washburn. 

6-2 — Higgin,  Aaron,  Ann  Chap- 
man, con.  by  Diana  C. 

8-  1 — Humble,      Uriah,    Bridget, 

dau.  of  James  Cain. 
7-21 — Hagard,     Benjamin,    Polly, 
dau.  of  George  Nokes. 

9-  5 — Hutton,  Hendrick,  Hannah 

Lowry. 
12-10 — Hendrickson,  John,  Mary 
Gibson.  [This  last  name 
may  have  been  meant  for 
Givens  as  the  pioneers  got 
these  two  names  much 
mixed.] 

1-10 — Jameson,  Eobert,  Elizabeth 
Maehan. 

8-  4 — James,  Joseph,  Elizabeth 
Garnet.  Endorsement  on 
back  of  bond  says:  "Wm. 
Eobertson  says  he  is  Eliza- 
beth Garnet's  father  and 
she  is  a  widow.' > 

8-  8 — King,  John,  Susanna,  dau. 
of  George  Davidson. 

8-  1 — Lawrence,  John,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Charles  McCinney. 
10-  3 — Lapsley,      Samuel,    Peggy 
Irvin. 

2-14— McDonald,  Eobert,  Phebe 
Wells. 

2-14 — Martin,  John,  Marget  Mean. 
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5-  3 — McComb,      James,      Patty 

Wood. 
5-13 — McKinney,    Stephen,    Cath- 

ron  Griggs. 
6-27 — Montgomery,  James,  Sarah, 

dan.  of  James  J.  Dozer. 
6-29— McMahan,   Eobert,    Marga- 
ret Clarke. 
8-23 — McCormack,  Joseph,  Peggy 

Starns. 
8-29 — Mann,    Francis,    Elizabeth, 

dan.  of  John  Jones. 
9-  1 — McComsey,      John,      Jane 

Forker   [Farquhar?]. 
10-  3— McDowell,  Saml.,    Ann   Ir- 

vin. 
11-19 — Montgomery,  Thomas,  Mary 

Montgomery. 
12-28— McBrayers,    William,    Jen- 

nat  Walker,  dan.  of  Thomas 

Harbison. 
9-17 — Neel,  John,  Mary  Mclntire, 

con.  by  James  &  Ann  Har- 

rod. 
11-10 — Owens,      William,      Nancy, 

dan.    of   Thomas    &   Nancy 

Pointer. 
5-10 — Pitman,       John,      Dorothy 

Paton    Eoberson,    dan.    of 

William  E. 

7-  3 — Pope,     William,     Jemimah, 

dan.    of   John   &   Elizabeth 

Vardeman. 
9-  1 — Proctor,     Tomas,      Popley, 

dan.  of  Eobert  Oneal. 
9-30 — Pryor,  Samnel,  Mary  Curd, 

con.  by   John   Curd,  reads: 

"My  "     daughter         Mary 

Given. ' ' 
3-  1 — Eobards,     Lewis,      Eachel, 

dau.     of     John     Donelson. 

[she  afterwards  became  the 

wife  of  Andrew  Jacksom] 
4-20 — Eagan,  Amos,  Anne  Eenick. 

8-  2— Eoberts,  Nathan,  Elizabeth 

Taylor. 


8-29 — Eobertson,    William,    Mary 

WicklirTe. 
1-19 — Shannon,      Hugh,       Fanny 

Bright. 
1-27— Smith,  George,    Polly   Gor- 

den. 
1-29— Smith,      William      Calmes, 

Hannah  Davis. 
2-19 — Spears,       George,       Mary 

Nealey. 
5-  9 — Smith,  John,  Mary,  dau.  of 

Charles  English. 
7-20 — Sample,   John,   Alsey   Hin- 

ton. 
7-25— Smith,    John,    Eleanor     D. 

Green. 
10-10— Short,  Obediah,  Mary,  dau. 

of  John  Jackson. 
11-21 — Summers,    John,    Ann   Mc- 

Murtry. 
12-24 — Summit       (Samet),     John, 

Margaret  Snap. 
6-18 — Thomas,     John,     Elizabeth 

Poage. 
9-  7 — Vardeman,      John,      Mary 

Spalding. 
6-13 — Willis,  John,  Lucy  Eice. 
11-12— Wallis,     Peter,      Margaret, 

dau.  of  Adam  Fisher. 
11-25 — Walker,      Peter,      Barbara 

Ferguson. 
12-16— Williams,    William,     Eliza- 
beth Duncan. 

1786. 
3-10— Arthur,  Talbot,  Mary,  dau. 

of  William  Hancock. 
5-  4 — Arbuckle,     John,     Hannah, 

dau.  of  Phillip  Peyton. 

1-  3 — Bunton,     John,      Margaret 

Eagin. 
1-11— Banta,  Peter,  Eachel  Banta. 
1-12— Baker,     Elijah,      Elizabeth 

McClure. 

2-  5 — Banta,  Jacob,  Kissa  Vorhis. 
4-26 — Baker,   William,  Ann   Har- 

beson. 
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5-18 — Bryant,  John,  Mary  Owsley. 
9-19 — Brundage,  Solomon,  Sarah, 

dau.  of  Jeremiah  McCarty. 
9-23— Blair,  Peter,  Sarah  Boyd. 
12-18— Blackford,  Nathaniel,  Mary 

Mackneel,  con.  by  Eeuben  & 

Elizabeth  Blackford. 
12-27— Bledsoe,  William,  Patience, 

dau.  of" Thomas  Owsley. 
1-19— Cooley,  Daniel,  Milly  Ball. 
1-29 — Couts,  Henry,    Sarah,    dau. 

of  Elisha  Freeman. 
2-  5 — Cravens,   Jesse,    Ann    Mc- 

Clure. 
8-  1 — Cox,  Eobert,  Jean,  dau.  of 

William  Eobinson. 
8-18— Caldwell,      William,    Eliza 

Kennedy. 
11-28 — Caldwell,     James,     Meeke, 

dau.  of  Josephus  Perrin. 
12-28— Chilton,     Thomas,      Peggy, 

dau.  of  Joseph  Bledsoe. 
2-  5 — Dozer,     Leonard,     Rebecca 

Evans,  sis.  of  Susanna,  wife 

of  Zachary  Dozer. 
2-14 — Davis,   Thomas,    Susannah, 

dau.  of  Noel  Johnson. 
1-  8 — Embree,    Joseph,    Susanna 

Shackeford. 
3-16 — East,   North,  Karenhabuch, 

dau.  of  Phillip  Peyton. 
6-17 — Flournoy,     Samuel,    Nancy 

Martain. 
6-29— Finley,        George,        Polly 

Gaines. 
6-  5 — Graves,     Leonard,     Marah 

Gordon. 
8-25— Gallahur,     Patrick,     Judith 

Nowland. 
1-  2 — Hall,  Joseph,  Ann,   dau.   of 

John  Barnet. 
1-12 — Hogin,      David,      Elizabeth 

Whooley. 
1-12 — Hounsler,    Charles,     Rittah 

Jackson. 


5-25 — Harrison,    William,    Peggy 

Miller. 
5-25 — Hogan,  Presser,  Mary,  dau. 

of    Christopher   and    Sibbe 

Whooley. 
7-19 — Hite,  Joseph,  Sarah  Lewise. 
11-20— Hope,  Richard,   Eliza  Ew- 

ing. 
11-28 — Harris,  Andrew,  Ede  Hart, 

dau.  of  Josephus  Perrin. 
5-29 — Irvin,  John,  Prudence  Arm- 
strong. 
6-27 — Jennings,     Jonathan,    Ann 

Woods. 
2-24 — Liggit,  John,  Susan  Baker, 

con.  by  Jean  B. 
3-17 — Luney,  Jonathan,  Jane,  dau. 

of  Rachel  Harbeson. 
12-22 — Ligget,  James,  Esther,  dau. 

of  James  McClure. 
1-29— Mahan,  John,  Sarah  Clark. 
2-  9— McCalla,    Andrew,    Patsey 

Moore. 
3-13 — McClanahan,  Thomas,  Eliza:- 

beth  Fields. 
4-29 — Maruck,  George,  Nelly  Mc- 
Carty. 
10-30 — -Mayfield,    George,    Hanner, 

dau.  of  Frederick  Berdett. 
11-25— Myers,      Lewis,     Elizabeth 

McKay  or  McCoy. 
2-  9— Nolen,  Jesse,  Sally. 
3-27— Orear,  William,  Ann  Calk. 
7-10 — Otman,  Joseph,    Christiana 

Pope. 
6-13— Prather,      Edward,      Mary 

Dennis. 
11-13 — Peyton,    Lewis,    Winnefred 

Folwill,  con.    by    Elizabeth 

F. 
1-  2 — Ricknell,  Jacob,  Ann,  dau. 

of  Nath'l  Spelman. 
2-22— Ross,  Hugh,  Mary,  dau.  of 

James  Kennedy. 
4-  4 — Ross,  Ambrose,    Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Samuel  Gordin. 
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5-12— Eamsey,  James,  Elizabeth 
Lemon. 

6-  6 — Renerson,     Barent,     Anny 

Banta,  con.  by  Henry  B. 

7-22— Ross,  Daniel,  Elizabeth, 
dan.  of  William  Burk. 

7-11 — Rice,  Charles,    Sarah,    dan. 
of  Edmond  Bryant. 
oi    7-27— Royal  or  Rial,  John,  Betty 
Jones. 

9-  7 — Rudeford  or  Reatherford, 
John,  Sr.,  Mary  Simpson. 
The  clergyman  has  written 
on  the  return,  "Rutherford! 
says  he  is  97  years  old," 
and  wants  it  noted  on  the 
record. 

6-28 — Stephens,  Thomas,  Eliza- 
beth, dan.  of  William  Calk. 

4-26 — Scott,  James,  Jean  Fuller- 
ton,  con.  by  William  Grant, 
guardian. 

7-  8 — Smith,  James,  Margaret  Ir- 

vin. 
10-12 — Shackelford,   James,   Sarah 

Hiatt. 
11-10 — Stephens,  Jacob,  Rachel  En- 
glish, con.  by  Charles  E. 
12-21 — Stringer,  Limeledge,  Anny 

dau.  of  David  Bly. 
12-24— Shepherd,    John,    Elizabeth 
Arnold. 

2-20 — Taliaferro,  Richard,  Sarah, 
dau.  of  John  Jones. 

4-27 — Thompson,  Joseph,  Cather- 
ine, dau.  of  Catherin  Jones. 

7-26— Taylor,  John,  Sarah  Mur- 
phy. 

9-11 — Townsend,  Jabez,  Mary 
Bailey. 

1-  9 — Wright,  William,  Margaret 
Galloway. 

3-  4 — Wilmon,  Jacob,  C  a  t  e  y 
Smith. 


3-18 — Wyman,  Christian,  Anne 
Pyburn. 

3-21— Woodroof ,  John,  Mary  Own- 
bey. 

4-  7 — Wright,,  Jesse,  Dosha,  dau. 

of    Philip    and    Winnefred 

Payton. 
7-29— Willson,       George,       Polly 

Mitchell. 
.    — Watts,     George,    Prudence, 

dau.  of  Rachel  Blan. 
1-  9 — Yager,  Absalom,  Mary  Wy- 

ley. 

1787. 

6-23 — Arbuckle,  Samuel,  Barsha- 
ba,,  dau.  of  Philip  and  Win- 
nefred Peyton. 

5-  9 — Boone,      Jeremiah,      Joyce 

Nevil. 

8-30— Bradley,  Edward,  Molly, 
dau.  of  Charles  and  Mar- 
garet Duncan. 

9-25— Ballow,  Charles,  Elizabeth 
Marshall,  con.  by  William 
and  Mary  Ann  and  Eliza- 
beth M. 
10-13 — Boston,  Benjamin,  Sarah 
Loony,  con.  by  David  L. 

1-  2 — Cook,  John,  Margaret  For- 

bis,  con.  by  James  F. 

2-  5 — Chisum,    Elisha,    Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  James  Walden. 
4-28 — Crow,    Jacob,  Eleanor 

Wright. 
1-22 — Duncan,  Charles,  Margaret 

Burnsides,   con.   by   Robert 

B. 
5-  2 — Davis,  Jesse,  Polly,  dau.  of 

Daniel    and    Easter    Chap- 
man. 
8-30 — Dean,  Robert,  Mary  Rogers, 

con.  by  Anthony  R. 
11-29 — Dooley,       James,       Rachal 

Moore. 
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8-17 — Faris,  Johnson,  Jean,    dau. 

of  Mary  Lankford. 
6-22 — Hamilton,    William,    Mary 

Baughman. 
8-13 — Helms,      Marcus,     Rebecca 

Cade. 
9-27— Harbour,    Elijah,    Hannah 

Bell,  con.  by  Robert   Mont- 
gomery. 
10-29— Hind,  Samuel,  Peggy  Willis 

Arnold,  con.  by  Nicholas  A. 
7-24 — Knary,   Christian,  Barbara 

Garshwiler. 

1-  1 — Levi,       Soloman,     Frances 

Jackson. 
1-16 — Logan,     Nathaniel,    Judith, 

dau.  of  Moty  Wilson. 
3-  1 — Lankford,  Benjamin,  Nancy 

Peyton. 
^  9-  5 — Lair,     George,     Catherine 

Hogland. 
9-28 — Lowe,  Samuel,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  John  Peter. 
11-24 — Laws,     Jeremiah,    Frances 

Durham,  con.  by  John  and 

Martha  D. 

2-  1 — Menefee,      Jarrot,      Sarah 

Price. 

3-  8 — McNelly,  John,    Susannah, 

dau.  of  Samuel  Duncan. 
8-  1 — Mason,   James,   Sally,  dau. 

of  Thomas  Feland. 
1-  6 — Pope,  Alamander,  Susannah 

dau.  of  Christopher  Sutton. 
2-20 — Pope,    Humphrey,     Lettice 

Wilcox. 

4-  5 — Ping,  John,  Elizabeth  Bry- 

ant. 
10-  9 — Powell,  William,  Mary,  dau. 
of  Markham  and  Ann  Mar- 
shall. 

1-12 — Reburn,  Robert,  Jean,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Stevenson. 

7-19 — Riddle,    Moses,    Catherine, 
dau.  of  Samuel  Hazel. 


11-19 — Rock,  James,  Mary  Sword. 
1-16 — Sconce,     John,      Margaret 

Hamilton. 
11-13 — Yeats,    Charles,    Prudence, 

dau.  of  George  Pointer. 

1788. 

2-  6 — Andrew,  David,  Mary,  dau. 

of  Jabis  Cooley. 

4-  1 — Adams,     Matthew,     Esther 

Barnet. 

3-  8— Beswill,  John,  Polly,  dau.  of 

David  Floyd. 

5-  2 — Becker,     Christian    Henry, 

Charity  Mannon. 

8-27 — Bryant,  James,  Rosetta  Wy- 
ley. 
12-  1 — Bigham,  John,  Alice  Kilpat- 
rick. 

6-22 — Codinton,  Benjamin,  Katey 
Howdershalt. 

8-  9 — Cofrman,  John,  Peggy 
Boyles. 
10-20 — CrofTord,  Alexander,  Mar- 
garet, dau.  of  Jean  McEl- 
wee. 
12-25— Clark,  Christ,  Elizabeth 
Adams,  dau.  of  Katy,  wife 
of  Christopher  Haner. 

7-24— Dobson,  Joseph,  Betty  Mat- 
thews. 

1-31 — Farris,       Thomas,      Ruthy 
Moore,  con.  by  Joseph  M. 

3-29 — Fletcher,  Robert,  Agnes  Ca- 
sey. 

4-18 — Foreman,  David,  Elizabeth 
Horine.  [His  name  is  signed 
to  the  bond  in  German  script 
.and  spelled  Fuhrman.] 
12-31-^Gilbert,  Barnabas,  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  George  and 
Mary  Hellecost. 

1-  3 — Harman,  Israel,  Kizea 

Thompson. 

2-  6 — Haggard,  William,  Rosanna 

Nowell. 
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4-  1 — Hart,  Israel,  Elizabeth 

Price. 

5-  6 — Hogin,  James,  Jean,  dau.  of 

Anthony  and  Isabella  'Rog- 
ers. 

7-29 — Henderson,  John,  Nancy, 
dau.  of  Christopher  Single- 
ton. 

8-30 — Jones,      Josiah,      Barbara, 
dau.    of    Gresey     (Gracey) 
Baxter. 
10-28— Jones,  John,  Polly  Floyd. 

1-22 — Kenley,  James,  Theodotia, 
dau.  of  Philip  Thurman. 

5-  9 — Kennedy,  Joseph,  Paty, 
daughter  of  Josephus  Per- 
rin. 

9-  2 — Kilburn,     Henry,     Charity, 
dau.  of  William  Pointer. 
10-11 — Kennedy,    David,  Elizabeth 
Thompson. 

2-11 — Lewis,  John,  Hannah  Steph- 
ens, con.  by  Abraham  S. 

2-23— Lvon,  Ezekiel,  Martha,  dau. 
of  Martha  Hill. 

8-  5 — Lawson,  David,  Ann.,    dau. 

of  William  Richardson. 
11-  7 — Lynam,  Andrew,   Elizabeth 
dau.    of   John    and   Rachel 
Green. 

2-14— McQuerry,  John,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Abram  and  Sarah 
Price. 

2-28 — Mann,  Jacob,  Mary,  dau.  of 
Elizabeth  Arnold. 

3-14 — McKinney,  Archibald,  Jean, 
dau.  of  James  McClure. 

3-27— McFadden,  James,  Martha, 
dau.  of  John  Graham. 

4-2— McClure,  Robert,  Peggy 
Hind,  con.  by  James  H. 

4-10— McCormick,  Hugh,  Eliza- 
beth Jo  sling. 

7-12 — May,  Jesse,  Ann,  dau.  of 
Charles  English. 


7-24 — Mitchell,  William,  Susanna, 
eldest  dau.  of  James  Davis. 

4-15 — Nicholson,  William,  Penni- 
lipe  Moore. 

2-  5 — Pointer,  John,  Agnes  Terry, 
step-dau.  of  Morton  Trap. 

8-  6— Pointer,      William,      Sally 

Chapman. 
10-23 — Parks,  William,  Agnes,  dau. 

of  Margaret  Collier. 
11-  9 — Pollard,       James,       Nancy 

Rudef ord  ( Rutherford ) . 

1-  8 — Ragan,  Amos,  Esther  Black, 

con.  by  Thomas  B. 

2-  5 — Robeson,    Hosea,    Drusilla, 

dau.    of  James  and    Sarah 

Nevil. 
7-14 — Roberts,    Alexander,     Lucy 

Shackleford. 
5-  3 — Sandusky,      John,     Nancy, 

dau.  of  Peter  Brunts. 
11-13— Shackleford,  Richard,  Tabi- 

tha  Baldock,  con.  by  Levi  B. 
2-14 — Taylor,      John      Marshall, 

Mary  Powell,    con.  by    Ed- 

mond  and  Lucy  P. 
3-28 — Walker,     Alexander,    Jane 

McClure. 

9-  8 — Woodrome,    James,    Anney 

Jackson. 
10-10— Wyatt,  John,  Mary.  dau.  of 
William  Pearle. 

1789. 

4_20— Ashby,  Silas,  Sarah  Collett. 

1-  1 — Baxter,  James,  Mary,  dau. 
of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Har- 
mon. 

1-12 — Broaden,  John,  Elizabeth 
Powell,  sis.  of  James  and 
Nanny  Faris. 

3-10 — Brown,  Bartlett,  Ann  Bry- 
ant, con.  by  Rubin  Arnold, 
guard. 

6-27 — Brown,  John,  Nancy  Ping, 
con.  by  John  P. 
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10-29 — Blankenbecker,  Samuel, 
Mary  Tryer.  [William  Von 
Tryor  is  on  the  consent  as 
witness]. 
12-  8— Bright,  John,  Betsy  Mary 
Hawkins. 

3-17— Collier,  'Robert,  Rebekah 
Campbell. 

5-14 — Cravens,  Jesse,  Ann,  dau. 
of  James  McLure. 

7-  5 — Cope,  Martin,  Catey  Zach- 
erice.  [Cope's  name  is  sign- 
ed! to  the  bond  in  German  as 
follows:  Mardin  Kob.  Frid- 
rich  Zachris  is  written  on 
the  bond  as  a  witness]. 

9-  3 — Craig,  James,  Mary  Culber- 
son, con.  by  James  Craig 
and  Mary  Culberson. 

1-18— Dolton,  William,  Delilah 
Ireson. 

6-  2 — Dillingham,  Joshua,  Esther 

Chapman. 
9-27— Evins,  John,  Nancy  Talbot. 
12-31 — Estes,  Abraham,   Margaret, 

dau.  of  Daniel  and  Ann  Mc- 

Cormack. 
7-14— Fletcher,  Thomas,  Elizabeth 

Harrison. 
10-30— Fourney,    Nicholas,    Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Peter  Waner. 

[Fourney 's  name   is  signed1 

in  German,  "Foray."]. 
1-24 — Gibbs,  Jeremiah,    Barbara, 

dau.  of  Joseph  Brown. 
2-20 — Gilmore,  James,  Losey  Lod- 

den. 
2-17 — Hogan,  James,  Polly,  dau. 

of  Mary  Simpson. 
2-27 — Huston,       Nathan,       Anne 

Montgomery. 

7-  9 — Hamilton,    James,     Cecelia 

Collyer. 
10-15 — Hudgens,  Daniel,  Dolly  Mc- 
Neally. 


11-10 — Hamilton,  Alexander,  Mar- 
tha, dau.  of  Thomas  Smith. 
6-24 — Jones,      James,    Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Nathaniel  Spilman. 
12-23— Kennedy,  James,  Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  William  Warren. 
1-15 — McAdams,   Joseph,    Nancy, 

dau.  of  William  Bailey. 
1-26 — McQuerry,     Samuel,    Mary 

Young,  con.  by  William  M. 

and  Sarah  Y. 
2-26— Moore,  Samuel,  Polly  Allen. 
4-  2— Mansfield,  John,  Polly  Cres- 

her. 
4-14 — Manspiles,  John,    Rebeccah 

Simmons. 
8-13 — Mackey,  James,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  John  and  Mary  Sampson. 
8-14 — Morris,  John,   Mary    Burd 

(or  Baird). 
8-19 — Morrison,  Sally  Layton. 

10-  7— Montgomery,     John,    Jane 

Elliott. 
12-16— McKenzie,  John,  Mary,  dau.  *" 
|X  of  Thomas  Shackelford. 

12-22— Mayfield,  Isaac,  Mary,  dau.  ^ 
of  Linn  Banks. 
1-16 — Nash,  William,  Anny  Hud- 
gens. 
8-  6— Neel,  William,  Rachel  Ma- 
graw,  con.  by  James  Welch. 
8-18 — Noaks,  George,   Nancy   Mc- 
Guire. 

11-  4 — Nollind,    John,    Mary   Tur- 

ner. 

7-  9 — Owsley,  Daniel,  Anne  Slade. 

3-10 — Pow,  William,  Jerusha,  dau. 
of  Joseph  Brown. 

2-  6 — Ramsey,  Seth,    Lucy,    dau. 
of  William  Hiatt. 
12-11— Row,  John,  Mary  McKain. 

1-13 — Son,  Abraham,  Catey   Fer- 
rel. 

1-  7 — Stephenson,   Thomas,  Han- 
nah McNelly. 
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3-31— Smith,  George,  Nancy,  dan.  5-12— Burks,  Nicholas,  Polly,  dau. 

of  Benjamin  and   Jemimah  of  William  Mason,  Sr. 

Wash.  5-17— Ball,  William,  Lettice 

7-17— Step,  Gholson,  Eachel  Nel-  Smith. 

son.  6-30— Banks,      William,      Eachel, 

11-14 — Sutton,       Eowland,       Jane  dau.  of  Samuel  Marksbury. 

Flacke.  2-11 — Carson,  Alexander,    Anney 

9-  2 — Trumbo,    George,    Susanna  Hudgens. 

Coffman.  2-23— Crow,  Abraham,  Mary  Hen- 

9-17 — Talbott,  James,   Unity   De-  derson. 

witt.  10-11 — Compton,    Eichard,    Eliza- 

2-  2 — Vaughn,  James,  Bedy,  dau.  beth  Comens,  con.   by   Geo. 

of  James  and  Susanna  Far-  Mayfield,  her  guardian,  who 

ris.  says,  "her  parents  is  dead." 

7-27— Ward,     Thomas,    Mary  10-27— Collyer,     Moses,    Elizabeth 

Beard.  Spalden. 

9-30 — Williams,  Andrew,  Massey,  12-27 — Cook,  Joseph,  Sally  Boyles. 

dau.  of  William   and  Ama-  4-6 — Duncan,    George,    Elizabeth 

dore  McQuerry.  dau.  of  Mary  Phillips. 

11-11— Waggoner,    John,    Peggy  3-25— Engleman,      Simon,     Polly 

Zachariss.  Griggs. 
10-  6— Young,  James,  Sally,  dau.  of  10-19— Ely,  James,    Sally  Master- 
George  Breeding.  o^    ®9n'                               __ 
11.  2— Young,  Edward,  Kezia,  dau.  4-22— Franklin     Eobert,      Fanny 
of  William  Eenick.  „    „     Crutchneld. 

6-  5 — Frazer,  Martin,  Sukey,  dau. 

1790.  of  the  widow  Peyton. 

2-17 — Allen,  John,  Eleanor  Lynch.  7-23 — Feland,  James,  Isabel  Eob- 

2-10 — Bush,  Benjamin,  Margaret,  •           inson,  con.   by    Christopher 

dau.  of  John  McClure.  Greenup,  guardian. 

3-11 — Burdett,      Joshua,     Gracey  10-26 — Forbis,  Jonathan,   Florence 

Floyd.  Montgomery,  con.   by  Jane 

4-  7 — Batiste,  John,  Hannah,  dau.  M. 

of  Andres  Shuch.  [This  man  12-22— Floyd,    David,  Catey    Bur- 
is  probably  the  same  as  Jean  dett,  con.  by  Frederick  and 
Batiste  St.  Onge,    who  ap-  Mary  B. 
pears   occasionally    on    the  8-19 — Green,  William,  Ann    Mar- 
county  records].  shall,  con.  by  Markham  M. 

4-10 — Buckner,  Thomas,    Hannah  12-22 — Graves,      William,     Nancy, 

dau.  of  Ambrose  Burton.  dau.  of  William  Owsley. 


REPORT  OF  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  PAMPHLETS  AND 
BOOKS  FOR  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


January,  February,  March. 


Newspapees 
The  State  Journal,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Woodford  Sun,  Versailles,  Ky. 
The    Central   Herald,    Lancaster, 

Ky. 
Shelby  Record,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Rocky  Mountain  Herald. 

Harrodsburg      Leader,     Harrods- 

burg,  Ky. 
Courier  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Lexington  Herald,  Lexington,  Ky. 
The  Word, 

Magazines 

Popular  Electricity,  and  the 
world 's  Advance — A  beautiful 
and  interesting  magazine. 

Magazine  of  the  Missouri  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Bulletin  No.  53. 

Illinois  Historical  State's  Jour- 
nal.   

Judical  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes. 

Philippine  Library,  Bulletin  of  the 
—Manila,  P.  I. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
Transactions  of — 

Library  of  University  of  Illinois, 
Exchange  Div. — Urbana,  111. 


Monthly  List  of  State  Publications 
—Washington,  Sept.  1913. 

The  World's  Work  for  December 

1913. 
February  1914: 

Indiana  State  Library — Bulletin — 

Indianapolis. 
Illinois   State  Library — Bulletin — 

Springfield. 

The  United  Empire,  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  Journal,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 

Journal  of  Navy  Department,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  No.  117-119  East 
24th  Street,  New  York. 

Poultry  Journal — Louisville,  Ky. 

Journal  of  Library  of  Congress — 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Journal  of  Daughters  of  American 
Revolution — Washington,  D.  C. 

March,  1914: 

The  United  Empire,  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, London,  Eng. 

Journal  of  History  &  Politics,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

The  Central  Herald — Lancaster, 
Ky.  This  is  one  of  the  best  all 
around  newspapers  in  the  West. 
We  regret  that  until  1913  it  had 
not  joined  the  Round  Table  of 
our  Ky.  papers  in  the  Historical 
Rooms. 
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Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 


Books 
From  the  Missouri  Historical  So- 
ciety, a  gift  of  two  splendid  vol- 
umes, prepared  by  Governor 
David  Francis,  of  the  Louisiana 
Centennial  Exposition — for  that 
Company  at  St.  Louis,  1904.  The 
books  are  elegantly  gotten  up  in 
gray  cloth  binding,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  people  and  build- 
ings and  scenes  of  that  grand 
Exposition. 

Magazine 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography. 

Portfolio  of  Engravings  from  Wur- 
temburg.  Germany  of  rarest 
paintings  in  Borne  and  Berlin. 

'Daughter  of  American  Bevolution 
— Washington,  D.  C.  (Magazine.) 
Pennsylvania  Magazine. 

Purdue  University  —  Bulletins  — 
Sept.  1913-March  1914,  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  In- 
diana University. 

The  United  Empire — The  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  Journal,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quar- 
terly, Seattle,  Washington. 

Monthly  List  of  State  Publications 
—January  1914,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Library  of  Congress,  Vol.  5,  No.  1. 


New  Histories 
The  Society  has  just  received 
"Porter's  History  of  Louisiana, 
in  4  Vols."  It  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  ever  issued,  of  this  re- 
markable State  of  the  South.  It 
begins  with  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion in  1718 — is  elegantly  illus- 
trated, and  as  interesting  as  'tis 
valuable,  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  Situation 
As  we  go  to  press  news  reaches 
us  of  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz 
by  our  marines,  and  of  the  first 
American  blood  being  shed  in  the 
unfortunate  trouble  with  Mexico. 
At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  we  will  be  forced  by 
Huerta  into  a  real  war  on  his  pre- 
tended government  or  not.  Of 
course  the  insult  to  our  flag  can  not 
pass  unnoticed,  but  we  sincerely 
trust  the  matter  may  be  adjusted 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
bloodshed. 

With  the  advanced  position 
which  this  great  Christian  nation 
holds  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  the  advocacy  of  peace  it  is; 
to  be  regretted  that  necessity  has 
driven  us  to  our  present  stand  as 
regards  Mexico.  We  want  this  na- 
tion to  be  so  great  and  so  good  that 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  will 
not  fear  the  strength  of  our  army 
and  navy  so  much  as  they  will  fear 
to  lose  our  sympathy  and  respect. 
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